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THE DESOLATION OF ST. PIERRE—THE RUE DE L’HOPITAL 


At the end of the street stands the military hospital, in the gable of which is the clock, with the hands pointing to 7.50. The heavy blocks 
of stone scattered about in the foreground attest the strength of the hurricane of fire, which spared 
the trunks of trees and much other inflammable material 
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COMMENT 


Wute the worst seems to be over in the volcanic re- 
gions of the West Indies, the continued activity of 
Mont Pelée at Martinique and of La Soufriére crater 
on the island of St. Vincent precludes the possibility 
of regarding this dread chapter of history as a closed 
one. The news which comes to us day by day from the 
trained correspondents of our own and foreign news- 
papers indicates that the moment of danger has by no 
means passed; and as to that which has already hap- 
pened, time elicits nothing from the known facts to 
mitigate the horrors of the first stories that came from 
the stricken islands. That the people of the afflicted 
region are living in a state of terror and nerve-shat- 
tering apprehension of what the future has in store 
for them is ouly natural, even if the visitation of fire 
were over, and all that was left to them was the mel- 
ancholy task of reckoning up their losses. But there 
appears to be only too good reason for their fears 
in the continued eruptions which still suffice to fill 
the land with menace to human life. The fearful force 
of Pelée has, of course, for the time being expended 
itself, but there is no telling what dread powers are 
still at work in the rumbling earth, and hence it is 
that as yet we may not turn away from the spectacle 
with the comfortable assurance that the curtain has 
fallen upon the last act of the most awful tragedy of 
history; nor may we for many days to come wholly 
arrest our efforts to aid the suffering because we are 
clearly able to see what the end is to be. It will 
take a long time for the living of Martinique to re- 
cover from the shock of the incident, even granting 
that it is closed; and the unhappy fact that the assur- 
ances of their safety given prior to the disaster by the 
accredited scientific authorities of the government were 
found worthless, has unfortunately made it impossible 
to carry such words of cheer and comfort to these 
people that otherwise might serve to quiet their appre- 
hensions. 


There is melancholy satisfaction in the reports that 
the quick sympathy and undelayed assistance of the 
outside world reached such proportions as warranted 
the calling of a halt in measures for the relief of the 
sufferers. The response to the ery for help was prompt 
and generous, and there is every reason to believe that 
the immediate needs of the living have been met. It 
is nevertheless not so clear that the generous impulses 
of those who have to give should be discouraged as yet. 
To relieve the immediate necessities of the stricken 
is one thing; to muse them back to health and 
streneth to do for themselves is the hard task that 
yet remains to be fulfilled, and to do this properly will 
require not alone contributions in funds, but in ideas 
for constructive methods by which the people shall 
be aided sanely and wisely without pauperizing them. 
It has been well said by one observer that the labor 
problem in the West Indies has always been a difficult 
one, The climatie conditions are not such as to in- 
spire the mass of the dwellers in those torrid lands 
with the desire to be up and doing, and in the dis- 
tribution of the alms which they may now receive 
without criticism it is desirable that they shall not 
be encouraged to believe that no labor remains for 
them to perform. For the present they must be re- 
garded as fit subjects for direct benefits from the 
charitably inclined—as destitute and sick, as mere chil- 
dren who are unable to care for themselves; but as 
{ime progresses and their minds become clear again 
and their shattered nerves are restored to their nor- 
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mal condition, aid none the less generous, but the 
more scientifically distributed, must still be admin- 
istered. It would be a wise act if in some way an or- 
ganized central body to control the relief measures 
were to be instituted, made up of men of experience, 
who understand not only how to make the most of the 
funds and rations at their disposal, but who have like- 
wise an intimate comprehension of the temperamental 
peculiarities of the beneficiaries. It is better to give 
a sufferer work to do by which he may. earn that 
which he receives, rather than to issue rations to him 
without any expectation of a return in service. The 
labor will benefit him mentally and physically, first 
by taking his mind off his miseries by giving him 
occupation, and second by lifting him physically out 
of that lethargy to which an afflicted soul is only too 
prone. It is one of the great achievements of our gov- 
ernment of intervention in Cuba that from the very 
first the almost hopeless condition of destitution of 
the people of that island was reliéved by themselves 
acting upon impulses imparted to them by the strong 
men from the North: and it is to the lasting credit 
of the citizens of the new republic that their physical 
regeneration has been due to their willing and loyal 
adherence to plans laid down to relieve without pau- 
perizing them. Similar efforts may be made advan- 
tageously in the fire-swept lands of Martinique and St. 
Vincent, and it is to be hoped that with the munitions 
of philanthropy placed so generously in the hands of 
the afflicted communities care will be taken that they 
shall be wisely bestowed, and shall result in the build- 
ing up of character as well as in the immediate ease- 
ment of their unhappy circumstances, 


The physical changes wrought by the convulsions 
in the islands are such as almost to tax one’s credulity. 
At points in the vicinity of Martinique the soundings 
of the sea reveal that what was once a depth of two 
hundred metres is now in excess of twelve hundred. 
The mountain of Pelée itself retains but the shadow 
of its former grandeur, and has been consumed away 
by its internal fires, just as a candle is consumed be- 
fore the burning of its wick. Whole rivers have been 
swallowed up; and on the island of St. Vincent a vast 
estate has disappeared utterly, and its former site has 
been replaced by an inlet of the sea. Another estate ad- 
jacent to this, which three weeks ago was flat land oc- 
cupied by the cottages of the laborers thereon, has been 


wholly destroyed by fire and become a ridge. What 
the topographical changes in the vicinity of La 


Soufriére may be are as yet only conjectural, since 
in respect to this voleano at the hour of writing it 
has been for investigators even to ap- 
proach the sphere of its destruction. The whole. coun- 
try for a radius of eight miles has continued to be a 
seething mass of fire, into which no living creature 
could hope to penetrate, and at a distance the noxious 
vapors that have risen from the belching crater have 
been such as to menace the health, if not actually the 
lives, of those who inhale them. Out of the mass of 
ruin and desolation at St. Pierre there has come but 
one mitigation of the horror of the appalling disaster, 
and that is that the attitudes in which the dead were 
found on many sides indicate that the blow when it 
fell upon them came with such awful suddenness that 
it blotted out their lives before they realized the na- 
ture or extent of the visitation, and that therefore 
their tragic ends were at least free from that pro- 
longed suffering which sickens the mind that contem- 
plates it. 


impossible 


The burning question. of the hour is undoubtedly 
what caused the eruption on Martinique? And these 
are heydays for the geologists. The explosion of 
the Maine was not more obscure. What seems tol- 
erably certain is that there must exist vast subterra- 
nean caverns, extending, it*may be, hundreds of miles 
beneath the earth’s surface. For example, Mont Pelée 
stands as the eastern terminus of a long chain of sub- 
merged or partially submerged volcanoes, of which 
Colima in Mexico and the cones of Central America 
are the western limit. It seems as if these widely 
separated areas have a very distinct geological con- 
nection. It is difficult to imagine such a connection 
except on a theory of channels between. Rocks are 
far too elastic, and at the high temperatures*of the 
regions far underground f‘ow too easily, to transmit 


a concussion or a disturbance a thousand miles or 
more. We seem driven to the idea of an immense 
sewer system, that might make the earth’s crust 


look very odd if it were shown on a ground-plan or in 
cross-section. These geological sewers are sometimes 
filled with lava, sometimes with the mixture of steam 
cinders and volcanic ash that blotted out St. 
Pierre. The cinders and ashes may be a product of 
a sort of “dry distillation.” Down below the sur- 
face there must be temperatures which surpass in 
fierceness that of the electric are. When things get 
so hot they do not “burn,” in the sense that coal 
burns in ordinary air or steel in liquid air; .carbonic- 
acid gas, the ordinary result of combustion, would be 
dissociated into its elements. This dissociation at 
great heat would of itself produce great pressure, so 
that it does not seem needful to assume a crack in 
the earth which lets in a sudden flow of water, that 
is in turn immediately converted into steam. 


and 


Meanwhile it is pretty certain that we must part 
for all with the antique idea of a 
thin crust. The earth 


company once 


molten ball surrounded by a 


. 


is a solid. The interior pressures must keep it so. 
All the calculations that have been made as to the 
density of the earth’s insides agree with this, and the 
eruption of Mont Pelée adds its bit of evidence. There 
was a lava flow—that is, an eruption of molten rock— 
it is true. But the chief phenomenon was a throw- 
ing out of vast quantities of cinders and ashes. No 
*“molten interior ” could supply these on any stretch 
of hypothesis. The simplest view would seem to be 
that probably throughout the whole of the earth’s 
interior there are cavities and _fissures—blow-holes, 
such as are formed in casting metals, in which gas 
or liquids are stored up under unthinkable press- 
ures. A slight shift, from one cause or another, would 
vause these caverns to migrate, usually toward the 
surface. Emptying their contents into some exten- 
sive fissure system near the crust, they would set up 
a disturbance, and, for example, send the top of Mont 
Pelée into the air. So at least one may speculate. The 
slow seepage of water into a fiery cavern would have 
the same effect. It is a matter of practical moment 
that we know more of these matters than we do, es- 
pecially as the tropics are likely now, for various 
reasons, to play a much larger role in the world’s 
activity than in former times. The horror of Marti- 
nique will doubtless bring many scientific expeditions, 
which, by the collection of facts and careful deduction, 
may throw much light upon this dark subject. 


Last Saturday, in Washington, occurred the unveil- 
ing of the statue of Rochambeau. The history of York- 
town and of the French ofticer’s connection with our 
Revolutionary war is well remembered. France saved 
us from defeat, or at least hastened our victory, with 
her soldiers and money; and while her motives are 
the proper subject for historical investigation, it is 
fitting to mark by statues the alliance which helped 
to bring this republic into existence, and therefore to 
stimulate the revolution which dethroned the mon- 
arch and set up the people in what we now call our 
“sister republic.” The statue of Rochambeau stands 
in the southwest angle of the beautiful Lafayette 
Square, which faces the White House. In the south- 
east angle is the statue of Lafayette, and in the cen- 
tre of the square is General Jackson on his comic 
horse, which Charles Sumner so unsuccessfully endea- 
vored to conceal from the pitying gaze of Mr. Thaek- 
eray. The occasion of the unveiling of the Rochambeau 
statue was made notable not only by a_ military 
pageant, a speech by Ambassador Horace Porter, an 
oration by Senator Lodge, one of the first of our his- 
torians of the Revolution, but by a large special French 
embassy, including the present Count and Countess de 
Rochambeau, descendants of the marshal’s brother, 
General Brugére, the commander-in-chief of the French 
army, the Count de Lafayette, the Marquis de Cham- 
brun, great-grandson of Lafayette,and other representa- 
tives of the French government and the university. The 
company and ceremonies were worthy of the occasion, 
and Congress at last rose to a proper conception of 
its duty, and appropriated enough money for the de- 
cent entertainment of our guests. When the Lafayette 
statue, also a French work, was unveiled a few years 
ago, there were no ceremonies, or so few that they 
have been forgotten. 


Now that the government of intervention in Cuba 
is a thing of the past, and the new republic has been 
set upon its feet, it is fit that a word or two should 


“be said about the men who have so capably adminis- 


tered the trust of the United States for the past four 
years. It was by no means an easy task that these 
men had to perform, nor were there at hand any prece- 
dents by which they might be guided in working the 
reorganization of a demoralized people. The work, 
however difficult, has nevertheless been accomplished, 
and in such a fashion as to have become in its results 
almost a miracle of achievement, and the people of 
the United States, quite as much as the sufferers of 
Cuba, owe a very large debt of gratitude to those who 
have unflinchingly met the heavy responsibilities which 
devolved upon them. Credit without measure is due 
to all the heads of departments and to all the offi- 
cers of our army, and helpful civilians as well, who 
have been connected with the Havana administration. 
Ideas which have been constructive, principles which 
have been guiding, and methods of vital import have 
been suggested by many minds. To General Brooke 
and the lamented General Ludlow well-earned laurels 
should be awarded; upon Majors Black, Greble, Gorgas, 
and Havard, upon Lieutenant Hanna and Colonel Bliss, 
for their work:in the various departments of public 
works, charities, sanitation, education, and the cus- 
toms, signal: honors should be bestowed; and, above 
all, to General Leonard Wood, the late Military Gov- 
ernor, should our gratitude be expressed in terms as 
eloquent as. they may be made. To the constructive 
mind of this soldier we indubitably owe the present 
enviable position which we occupy in the eyes of the 
world as-an unselfish builder-up of a weak and down- 
trodden neighbor. 


It is quite probable that the prediction that the 
Philippine government bill will not pass at this ses- 
sion is doomed to contradiction. Nothing can defeat 
this bill but filibustering, and from present appear- 
ances the older heads among the Democrats will not 
consent to obstructive tactics. In the matter of the 
bill for Cuban relief, however, the case is very dif- 
ferent, and there is grave danger that the relief which 




















































































































the President urged, and the grant of which, he said, 
was demanded by every consideration of national 
honor, will be denied by either adverse or no action. 
There has been a certain solidifying of the protected 
interests recently, a stronger determination on their 
part to stand together, a cementing of the bond of 
union, and a firmer purpose to prevent anything in 
the form of tariff revision or tariff change. A good 
deal depends upon the final attitude of Senator Spoon- 
er, who is a member of the Finance Committee. Mr. 
Spooner has been on both sides of the question. At 
first he agreed with the President, and was in favor 
of a substantial reduction of duties on Cuban products. 
Then he changed his mind; but recently it has been re- 
ported that he is working back to his first thought, 
and some hope is felt that he will come out all right 
in the end. The President’s: determination is that he 
will have a vote on both these measures, one way or 
the other, or that he will call Congress together in 
extra session for the purpose of compelling action. 
The result of the refusal of Congress to do justice to 
Cuba will, of course, be a counter-refusal on the part 
of the new republic to grant any commercial conces- 
sion to this country, to give us coaling-stations, or 
to enter into any of the treaties called for by the Platt 
amendment. Nor is it likely that our own Executive 
Department will urge the Cubans to keep their side 
of the contract if we refuse to keep ours. Thus we 
are now in danger not only of refusing to keep faith 
with Cuba, but, materially, we are losing in the aggre- 
gate more than the island can lose, for, as a promi- 
nent Republican Congressman recently remarked, the 
reciprocity proposition has “two dollars for us to 
every one dollar for the Cubans.” Moreover, the new 
republic, which owes its existence to us, is beginning 
its history in enmity to the country which saved it 
from the tyranny of Spain. 


President Loubet’s visit to St. Petersburg bids fair 
to be a great success—always provided that he does 
not come into collision with a playful iceberg bent 
on showing him some of the characteristic scenery of 
the North. Just at this time every year, when the 
lilacs are putting forth their buds, and the marble 
nymphs of the Summer Garden are having their straw 
great-coats stripped off, St. Petersburg is visited by a 
strange and unique affliction. The giant rafts of ice, 
breaking loose from Ladoga, the largest lake in Eu- 
rope, begin to drift down the Neva towards the Gulf 
of Finland, and soon the river is white with sweep- 
ing, tilting sheets of frozen snow. The temperature 
drops suddenly from a dozen to twenty degrees, the 
imprudent lilacs are nipped, and every one gets colds, 
influenza, and pneumonia. The city is filled with 
white mist, and a sort of “Indian winter” brings 
misery and woe to the gorgeous capital. President 
Loubet will be able to tell M. Waldeck-Rousseau all 
about it,-on his return; meanwhile we wish him a 
delightful visit and a safe return. 


The Swedish strike has been completely success- 
ful. Stockholm has resumed its wonted aspect of wa- 
tery beauty and peace, and universal suffrage is as- 
sured. But that is, it seems to us, only the minor 
part of a great achievement. The Swedes have really 
done a great deal more than alter the list of voters 
of their native land; they have discovered a new po- 
litical weapon, of tremendous and incalculable force. 
This is not the less true because they do not seem 
fully to have realized it themselves. It happened 
thus: Following the example of Belgium, which still 
sighs in vain for what the Swedes have won, the brave 
men of Stockholm decided to do no more work until 
they had gained a redress of grievances. So the big 
factories, which are dotted amongst the islands of 
the Northern Venice, were deserted. Still Parliament 
would not give in. Then the carrying companies 
stopped work, but without success. After a space 
of waiting the street cars decided that they too had 
political aspirations, and ceased to run. It’ was in 
vain. Finally, all unexpected, came the decisive blow: 
the printers went out—including the men who, in times 
of peace, printed the Parliamentary debates. Then 
the legislators came to order. If one’s speeches were 
not to be printed, what was the use of speaking against 
universal suffrage; what was the use of being a legis- 
lator; what was the use of anything? So they faced 
the prospect with despair, and then suddenly gave 
in. Sweden has universal suffrage, and a new and 
tremendous instrument of popular right has emerged 
into the light of the modern world. . 


Haiti is by no means so fortunate as Santo Domingo 
in her attempted change of rulers. It is true that 
President Sam is afloat; but at the present moment 
we should have considerable difficulty in choosing 
the winner from the number who aspire to succeed 
him. At present there seems to be,a general division 
between north and south, General Firmin being the 
leader of the north, while President Sam’s former Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Leconte, seems to be the chosen of 
the south. Both parties have evidently a certain amount 
of armed backing, grandly termed divisions of ‘the 
army; and it looks as if there was nothing for it 
but a general battle, and may Heaven defend the 
right! The party of the north have just consummated 
an act the mere recital of which must make Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach turn green with envy. They 
have floated a war loan—for the enormous sum of 
fifty thousand dollars. They are evidently very much 
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in earnest, bent on adding a gorgeous page to history. 
It is with feelings of incredulity that we read that 
Haiti is not reckoned among the voleanic islands of 
the West Indies. Presidents Sam and Jimines prob- 
ably differ from the seismologists on this particular 
point. 





Russia has recently sent us two stories which might 
well be taken by the casual reader as alarming signs 
of decadence and utter demoralization. The first is the 
news that a Russian colonel at Warsaw has been de- 
tected and proved guilty of selling secret information 
of Russia’s military plans to the German government. 
The second is much more shocking in appearance; 
namely, that three Russian Princes have been arrested 
on a charge of organizing a murder society, and that 
twenty murders have already been traced to their 
agency. This certainly looks as if the Slavqnian was 
in an evil plight, and a fine sermon might be preached 
with these two tales as texts. Is the Russian army 
really honeycombed with treachery, and is her aris- 
tocracy rushing headlong towards cannibalism? This 
is a case where, as Carlyle says, there is much—nay, 
almost everything—in a name. For the “ Russian ” 
traitor turns out to be a German serving in the Rus- 
sian army; and the three “ Russian Princes,” on 
closer scrutiny, reveal themselves as aborigines of the 
Trans-Caucasus mountains, sons of the old cut- 
throats and bandits who lurked in those wild fast- 
nesses before history began. The names of these 
three “ Russians ” show that they belong to a cluster 
of independent tribes wedged in between Georgia and 
Armenia, not far from the Black Sea ports of Poti 
and Batoum. They are among the handsomest and 
best-built mountaineers in the world, and, it must he 
admitted, among the most inveterate cutthroats and 
brigands. With their daring exploits some of the 
best works of Pushkin and Lermontoff—both of whom 
were exiled to the Caucasus—are concerned, and the 
present outbreak of head-hunting is only what Dar- 
win would call a “reversion to type,” a survival of 
an outworn activity. The aristocracy of Russia may 
once more breathe freely, relieved from this burden 
of reproach. 





M. Santos-Dumont has at last answered his critics. 
He publishes in the North American Review for June 
his first article on aerial locomotion, and despite the 
criticism of scientists he makes good his case of the 
air-ship against the aeroplane. Most of the criticisms 
have been to the effect that Santos-Dumont has been 
on the wrong track; that no balloon—an apparatus 
lighter than the air, at the mercy, more or less, of 
the winds of heaven—could ever become a commercial 
success; that though he could guide it to a certain 
extent, he could never be sure of reaching any point; 
and, finally, that the birds of the air, being them- 
selves heavier than the air, moved by means of dirigible 
planes—wings—and were held in space by means of 
locomotion, which went to prove that similar human 
machines could alone be successful. That was and is 
in the main good reasoning. But Santos-Dumont says: 


“ Beginning with this year, I shall attempt to apply in 
the air the principles of aviation properly so called, in 
subjecting my air-ships to a continual evolution. In 
the same proportion that I increase the extent of ‘the 
inclined planes symmetrically disposed at the right 
and left, I shall reduce the surface of the envelope of 
varnished silk, and, consequently, the volume of hydro- 
gen relatively to the power of the motor. Thus I expeet 
gradually to diminish the rdle of the hydrogen, mak- 
ing secondary its importance, which is now primary, 
and even completely doing away with the use of this 
gas. The air-ship will then have become an aeroplane 
in the absolute sense of the word, and I hope that some 
day we shall see it such. That day is undoubtedly 
not far distant, but the flying-machine will be achieved 
only by the way of evolution, by making the air-ship 
pass through a series of transformations analogous 
to the metamorphoses by which the chrysalis becomes 
the winged butterfly. My air-ship, which raises itself 
by pushing back the air, has already done better than 
the chrysalis, whose elongated form it resembles. It 
may be that very soon nothing will prevent it from 
freeing itself completely from its cocoon of silk lined 
with hydrogen, and from being wholly comparable to a 
butterfly.” 

In other words, he began his experiments with a large 
balloon and small motors and planes. Gradually from 
practical experience in the air he reduces the size of 
the balloon, the quantity of hydrogen, and enlarges 
the planes and motors, and he says he has carried 
this far enough to prove to his own satisfaction that 
it is only a question of time and careful study to re- 
duce the balloon to a minimum and the aeroplane 
principle to a maximum. That sounds right; that is 
the method of the great entity which laid down the 
laws of evolution; that is the survival of the fittest. 
And meantime the great aeronaut is experimenting 
in the air and not in the laboratory, which in such 
evolution contains the essence of ultimate success. 


Yet another nerve-racking device of modern progress 
seems doomed. We need no longer ride on pound- 
ing trolley-cars; the flat wheel, which can, under prop- 
er auspices, exert such a pleasing concussion on the 
trolley-rider’s nerves as it goes thumping along, is an 
anachronism, so to speak. At the last meeting of the 
New York Chemical Society a representative of the 
German Thermite Company gave an exhibit of one of 
the most interesting discoveries, or rather processes, 
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of recent years. It was simply the enormous heating 
power of powdered aluminium when burned with some 
substance rich in oxygen. Its scientific value lies in 
the fact that by this means it is possible to obtain the 
highest temperatures yet reached by man, exceeding, 
it seems, the temperature of the electric are. The 
practical value of the Goldschmidt process lies in 
the fact that it affords a portable supply of intense 
heat in any desired quantity, and that, for example, 
a boy can carry round a can of it and weld tram- 
rails or broken steamer-shafts.or other trifles in place. 
All that is needful is to jacket the shaft or rail or 
whatsoever with the aluminium mixture, and touch 
it off with a match. So intense is the heat generated 
that a huge steel casting will melt to run like water 
in a few seconds and the most refractory one turned 
to a liquid. The application of the process to the 
welding of street rails is, of course, but an_ inei 
dent, but it is a boon. By this means rails may be 
welded together as cheaply as put together by a 
common noisy joint. As the wheels then have no rail 
ends to hammer on, the ordinary jar of running is im 
mensely reduced, and flat wheels become almost un- 
known. This system is already in successful use in 
Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, and all the great German 
cities; it is time that it should be introduced here, 
and it cannot come too soon. We commend the subject 
to every trolley-line manager in America. 


o 


Those of the old-fashioned Orthodox belief, and, in 
fact, many who are not in real sympathy with that 
creed, and yet cherish with an intense love everything 
of New England origin and development, have ‘been 
much disturbed over the report that the Andover The- 
ological School is to be removed to the West; but such 
a step, even if seriously contemplated, is scarcely like- 
ly of fulfilment, as at a recent meeting of the alumni 
of this seminary not a single voice was raised in ad- 
vocacy of such a step. The why and wherefore of 
any attempt to transplant this institution to other 
soil is the fact that it is at a very low ebb, and the 
point has been reached where the school is no longer 
able to maintain its former prosperity—a condition 
that is due entirely to the evolutionary process in ed- 
ucation which has brought about a more advanced, 
more liberal, and broader system of training in min- 
isterial channels. There is no question that Andover 
in its day was an advance over the earlier institutions 
of religious education; but it is equally true that the 
more modern schools of learning have greatly improved 
upon that°which obtained at Andover two generations 
or more ago. What Andover might or should be is 
a question that the trustees have yet to wrestle with; 
but what it has been can never be lost sight of, for 
in its palmy days it was a powerful factor in mould- 
ing the opinions of thinking people, more especially 
those of strong religious tendencies; then “ Andover 
theology ” was a force to be reckoned with, and stood 
for strength, soundness, and solidity among those 
steeped in old-time Orthodoxy. Whether the institu- 
tion can stand a radical transformation and adapt 
itself to the advanced ideas of the present day remains 
to be seen; but on this point, however, its friends are 
agreed: it at least should be allowed to remain 
where it is, and if it must die let it do so naturally 
and’ on its native heath. For to remove it would be 
to rob:it of an atmosphere peculiarly its own, and 
without which it never could be Andover, at least as 
New England has known it. 
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Stock - speculation has again become what Wall 
Street terms “ professional.” That is to say, the gen- 
eral public is not “in” the stock-market, and the 
larger interests are disinclined to engage in a cam- 
paign designed to arouse speculative interest at the 
moment. The trading, therefore, has been chiefly by 
the professionals, whose operations are neither exten- 
sive nor indicative of firm convictions as to basic 
conditions of values. ‘The desire to make “ quick 
turns ” underlies such trading, and this causes but 
unimportant fluctuations in prices. Alternate periods 
of strength and weakness have followed, though these 
have been neither decisive nor of long duration. In 
point of fact, stock-market “influences” at the mo- 
ment are balancing each other evenly. Thus, while the 
continued prosperity reported in nearly every line 
of industry, and evidenced by the remarkable way in 
which railroad earnings continue to show increases 
over last year’s astonishing figures, precludes anxiety 
among investors, we have, on the other hand, the un- 
certainty as to the crops, the anthracite-coal miners’ 
strike, and, lastly, possible developments in the money- 
market, which naturally serve as deterrents to active 
speculation by. the public, since the public, when it 
speculates at all, buys for a rise rather than sells for 
a decline. Crop news has been fairly good lately, but 
it will be some months before we know what we may 
reasonably expect from winter-wheat and corn. The 
coal strike thus far has not justified serious appre- 
hension on the part of holders of the securities of the 
coal-earrying companies, and the money-market has 
become distinctly easier in tone. The surplus reserves 
of the New York banks have been increasing, but there 
is not enough money ayailable to permit of the lux- 
ury of stock-gambling on a large scale. Moreover, 
while sterling exchange has ceased to advance, despite 
the lower cash rate, the growing receipts of currency 
from Western cities point to the beginning of gold 
exports before very long. All in all, it is but natural 
that the stock-market should be dull and uninteresting. 
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A MUTE WITNESS, OF THE ST. PIERRE HORROR 


Among the debris near the west wall of the Military Hospital was found the body shown in the photograph above. The upraised 
hand seems to indicate a last attempt to avert danger. Although the clothing was completely burned away, the 
body itself was little charred. Encrustations of volcanic dust and lava made a patch-work on the skin, 
and the resemblance to the bodies found in the ruins of Pompeii was most striking 
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The Hull of the Steamer ‘‘ Roraima”’ 
From a photograph made three days after the vessel was set afire by the volcanic rain. There were but two survivors of all those on board, and these men Chief Officer Scott and 
Assistant Purser Thompson, who were taken off by the French cruiser ‘“* Suchet’’—were afterward brought to New Yo k 




















Copyright, 1902, by the Press Publishing Company 
St. Pierre from the Water’s Edge 


The ruins were still smoking when the photograph was made. The cathedral tower shows. dimly. through. the haze, and the shore front is almost hidden beneath the mass of wreckage 
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Refugees Landing at Fort de France 


The extent of the eruption was such that towns far distant from St. Pierre were in danger. Among these was Corbet, from which the natives fled to Fort de France, where 
they were cared for.’ The picture shows a group of these refugees awaiting food 


THE STRICKEN ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE 
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Copyright, 1902, by W. K. Hearst 
The Smouldering City of St. Pierre 


Photographed from one of the relief ships in the harbor, and showing the smoke and steam uprising from the burning ruins 
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The Shattered Walls of the Gran Hotel 


This historic pension, known to several generations of travellers, was overwhelmed like the rest of the buildings in St. Pierre. The eruption came at the breakfast 
hour, and scores of people—guests and servants—remained indoors, thinking to escape, only to find death from suffocation. The 
edifice is said to have once been the home of a famous pirate 


THE RUINED METROPOLIS OF MARTINIQUE 


See also page 703 
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RESCUE WORK ON THE SUBWAY 


Many interesting problems have developed in the prosecution of the subway work, now about half completed. One of these is the extrication of horses from the trenches into which they have 
fallen. The most common method of accomplishing this is to place around the animal, as a sling, one of the heavy mats used in blasting- work. The hoisting- 
tackle is attached to this sling, and the horse lifted out. Frequently it is necessary to carry the animal several rods 
along the cable before a suitable place to lower him can be found 





Rosco Barnes (Second Base) 


James White (Catcher) 


Al. Spalding (Pitcher) 
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Thomas Beales (Sub.) 


INTERNATIONAL BASEBALL—THE BOSTON CHAMPIONS 


George Wright (Short Stop) 


Andrew Leonard (Left Field) 


James O’Rourke (First Base) 





From ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” June 27, 1874 








A. G. Spalding acted as avant-courier for the tourists, and the men 


who played on the visiting team have, in most cases, emerged into a national prominence 


The baseball event of 1874, according to the papers of that year, was the visit of the Boston 


champions to England. 




















From ‘ Harper’s Weekly,” June 27, 1874 
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A large Storage Reservoir, Colorado, showing Process of 


A Boom 


RID agriculture at present is attracting more 
than usual attention in the United States. 
The discussion of the irrigation question 
in Congress and in the public press and 
the serious effects of the drouth of 1901 
have tended to draw the public mind to 


’ the subject. The sharp advance in the cost to consum- 


ers of several of the staple articles of food points its 
own moral. Take corn and potatoes, for example. 
In Colorado corn advanced from seventy-five cents 
per hundred pounds to $1 35 per hundred pounds, and 
potatoes from fifty cents per hundred to $1 50 per 
hundred. A similar advance in those products was 
also seen in the country at large. 

The drouth of 1901, being only local in its extent, 
the question as to the effect of a general drouth in the 
humid region naturally arises. Would it not create 
a condition of absolute famine? Even as it is, un- 
told hardship must have been entailed upon the poor- 
er classes by the increased cost of living. What, then, 
shall safeguard the nation against possible famine? 
Clearly, arid agriculture, through a conjunction and 
utilization of our now wasted water-supply and our 
waste-lands of the arid West. 

A country supplied with an adequate irrigation sys- 
tem is drouth-proof. The State of Colorado is an in- 
stance of this, for Colorado did not escape the drouth 
of 1901. The summer of last year was one of the 
hottest and driest in the history of Colorado agri- 
culture. Yet, despite this intense heat, Colorado’s 
harvest was never more bountiful; and in consequence 
of the high prices created by the drouth in the Middle 


in Colorado 


West, the farmers never experienced an era of higher 
prosperity. This prosperity has not only imparted a 
renewed activity to all branches of industry in the 
State, but has given irrigation an immense impulse. 
Millions of dollars are being invested in new canal 
and reservoir enterprises, the enlargement of systems 
already established, and in the purchase of new 
lands. 

One of the largest irrigating- plants in Colorado 
is located in Lorimer County, and is owned by 
a stock company. This canal, in its original 
form, was capable of irrigating 12,000 acres of land. 
Its storage reservoirs had a combined capacity of 
600,000,000 cubic feet of water. The company is at 
present expending a quarter of a million dollars in 
the construction of storage reservoirs and in the en- 
largement of its canal system. By the end of the sea- 
son its storage reservoirs will number thirteen, and 
will have a combined capacity of 3,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. The water that can be stored in these 
reservoirs alone will be sufficient to irrigate 60,000 
acres of land. 

These storage reservoirs are all situated upon the 
plains, in natural basins or the beds of small creeks. 
In cases where the natural rims are not sufficient, they 
are diked up with earth embankments, and the inner 
banks strengthened by being riprapped with broken 
stone. Then they are supplied with inlets, bulkheads, 
and outlets. The reservoirs will be filled from the 
natural streams between irrigating seasons, and from 
flood waters that are caused by excessive rainfalls 
and the melting of the snows lying in the higher 


Filling 


Irrigation 


mountain altitudes during the late spring and early 
autumn. 
Construction work on one of the typical Colorado 


storage reservoirs is illustrated on this page. It 
is known as the Fossil Creek reservoir, situated 
twelve miles southeast of Fort Collins. Its ca- 


pacity will be 550,000,000 cubic feet of water. It is 
situated in the bed of Fossil Creek, a few miles from 
its confluence with the Cache la Poudre River. This 
reservoir will be filled from Fossil Creek and the 
Cache la Poudre River. It will cover 707 acres of land, 
with a dam 46 feet high, and nearly half a mile long. 
In its construction it required the handling of 300,000 
cubic yards of earth and the use of 4500 wagon-loads 
of stone. 

A peculiar feature of the Fossil Creek reservoir is 
that it is situated at least twenty-five miles from the 
lands expected to be benefited, on the opposite side 
of the Cache la Poudre River, and at a much lower 
point on the river. The water stored in it, however, 
will be utilized for irrigation purposes by a com 
plicated plan of loan and exchange, a method in 
practice among the Colorado irrigators, and one per- 
mitted by a statutory provision. The company ex- 
pects to be able to fill and empty this reservoir twice 
each year, thus handling 1,100,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. This water will be given to the Greeley ditches, 
or those below the reservoir on the Cache la Poudre 
River, in exchange for an equal amount of water from 
the North Poudre, from whence the company takes 
its main canal; water that really belongs to the Gree- 
ley ditches by right of prior appropriation. 

















Graders at Work on a Dam and Reservoir, Colorado 
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THE AUTO-RICHES GO TO MOBILE CREST FOR THE SUMMER 
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Photograph by Alice Hughes, London 


AN AMERICAN VISCOUNTESS 


The Viscountess Deerhurst, wife of the eldest son of the Earl of Coventry, was Miss Bonynge, a native of San Francisco, and is one of the 
very few American women who, by virtue of their rank, will be entitled to a seat at the coronation ceremonies of King Edward 
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The Mystery of Poverty and Guitars 


SEE by de poipers where a mug was give sixty 

tousand plunks.a year for-to push-a champagne: 

iorty tousand for spending-mony, twenty tou- 

sand for wages. Say, what I'd like to know is 

why any guy who is sixty tousand glad long- 

green to de good wants to boin it up, conning 
odder guys into drinking it. If he is walking on vel- 
vet as deep as dat it isn’t up to him to worry wedder 
folks drinks wine, or bread-crumb coffee, or notting at 
all. A glad-eyed lad, wit a roll of boodle as big as 
dat, can make a date wit any old kind of a drink dat 
suits his toist; and dat’s about all de joy dat is com- 
ing to anybody. Sure. 

My, my! If I had sixty tousand in good green 
wafers do you guess I’d run around in a soicle as fast 
as ever I could to get folks to drink wine? If you do 
you has anodder guess coming to you. Your uncle 
Chames would let de wide, wide woild run dry, before 
he’d paste his wafers on a town pump. 

What would I do wit such a foolish bunch of boodle? 
Say, ask me what I wouldn’t do wit it? I'd rag 
Duchess out in de swellest dress dere is in de stores; 
I'd buy Little Duke a wooden gun, a tin sword, a real 
drum, and a pair of boxing-mitts. Id treat meself 
to so many neck-ties I could put on a different one 
every day in de week, Easy! 

Dat wouldn’t take much, you say? Only a hundred 
or so? Dat’s right. It wouldn’t be much alongside 
of sixty tousand; but a hundred dollars is a sky-scraper 
of a pile alongside of notting. Id have to own de 
sixty tousand before I could noive meself to blow a 
hundred for fancy fakes like dose. 

I suppose dat’s de reason dose Trust Magnets, what 
makes boodle by slight-of-hand, keeps busy making it 
after dey is ’steen millions ahead of de game. Dey 
wants enough so dat dey can smoke de best cigars, 
and call a’ carriage whenever dey feels like riding, and 
not feel dat dey has put deir last bean in de furnace. 
Say, tink of de size of de wad a mug must own be- 
fore he feels like he had a right to jump into a car- 

_ riage any old time he likes to! <A billion wouldn’t be 
too much, if you listen to me. 

When I foist butted into dis game I used to tink 
our folks was rich: Whiskers wit his hundred tousand 
a year, Mr. Paul wit fifty, and Miss Fannie and Widdy 
each of ‘em wit twenty tousand. But, listen: dey is 
poor. Dat’s right, for fair. On de level, me own mod- 
der and Mrs. Murphy don’t renig on buying what dey 
wants because dey can’t afford it, as often as our folks 
do. Down to me modder’s, if de old loidy is ironing, 
wit Murphy helping her, and dey feels like a can of 
beer, de price is always in de stocking, and Murphy 
chases de growler wit never a tought dat dey is blow- 
ing in more dan dey can afford. — All de same dey 
gets what dey wants. If dere is a good show in ¢ 
Bowery teeater—-none of your skirt-dancing goily-goil 
shows, but de real legit, like de “ Inspector’s Bride ”— 
de old loidies always pungles deir twenty-five cents 
per, and gets no heart failure over de expense. Dey 
has what dey wants. See? 

Is it dat way up to our house? Nay, nay! Every 
day somebody makes a holler about expense, or lands 
a kick because dey can’t afford someting dey wants. 

De odder day Whiskers says, “I’m getting mortal 
tired,” he says, “ of dis everlasting town-house, or New- 
port, or Sound. We should have a place down Sout, 
in de Caryliners, or in Tensee,” he says. “ Everybody 
has a place down dere now.” 

“ But everybody is rich now,” says Miss Fannie. 

“Dat’s true,” says Mr. Paul. “It’s so common to 
be rich dese days dat it is vulgar,” he says. “ De re- 
strictions of poverty li':e ours,” he says, “ has come to 
be a mark of rank. Let us all,” says he, “ go out on 
my yacht dis evening, and steam up de Sound a bit 
while we dine. I can wire to town, and have a decent 
orchestra down in time to give us a fair concert on 
board, Let us,” he says, “drive from our minds de 
corking care of poverty.” 

*T moves,” says Widdy, “ for dinner on de yacht, 
but no orchestra. Fiddlers tink bottles fair game, and 
spends more time pinching wine dan playing music. 
Dat makes ’em come too high for poor folks like 
us.” 

“1 don’t believe my Caryliner cottage scheme is too 
expensive,” says Whiskers. 

When he gets a notion stuck in his coco dere is 
no use trying to switch him off de subject till he has 
his say. “ Land is cheap dere,” he goes on, “and I 
could get enough to lay out a nine-hole course, where 
we could play golf by ourselves witout being bumped 
by cup-hunters, like it ig on every club course dese 
days.” 

“Where land is cheap in dose States,” says Mr. 
Paul, “it is mostly on end. It is a good country to 
coast a bike in, but it is a bit too up and down for 
golf. Only de rich can afford to buy land dere dat is 
fit for golf, for polo, or for hunting. Besides, sir,” 
he says, “ polo or hunting means a big stable, and 
neider of dose sports can be popular wit de poor till 
dey can be played wit ottermobiles. Let us content 
ourselves wit high tinking and plain living. My 
launch will be at de landing for you at six o’clock. I 


will go aboard, now, and see has de cook anyting for 
us to eat but cabbages.” 

Well, me and Duchess goes aboard wit de folks to 
see dat dinner is soived proper. 

“What is so lovely as a day in June?” says Whisk- 
ers, when he was holding down a easy chair on deck, 
and I had fetched him a glass of someting to make 
him see how lovely de day was. 

“ Notting is so lovely as a day in June except de 
evening of de same day,” says Widdy, who never misses 
fire on a answer to anyting any one ever asks. 

“ When I was a youngster,” says Whiskers, “ I used 
to tink it was a fine ting to handle, reef,-and steer. 
But now, in my middle age—” 

* Junior middle age,” chips in Widdy. 

“As you will, ma’am,” says Whiskers. ‘I am now 
content wit steam yachting, wit no sheets or halyard 
to haul.” 

“Tt is de same wit driving,” says Widdy. “ Since 
I has been able to see my toity-foist boithday only 
by looking over my shoulder, I has give up driving, 
and is satisfied wit de ottermobile.” 

“ Dose fair hands of yours is-too dainty to handle 
de reins,” says Whiskers. 

“ Dinner is soived,” says I. 

It wasn’t; but dose was no kind of langwudge for 
Whiskers to be passing out to Widdy, so I butts in. 

After dinner we just steams along Jazy, watching 
de lights on shore and de big Sound steamers dat 
look like a Christmas play stoige, afloat. Mr. Paul 
fetches Miss Fannie his guitar, and she hums little 
songs to it, quiet like, where dey sits on de upper 
deck. Whiskers and Widdy sets aft, where it was 
warmer, and where dere was electric lights enough for 
’em to see de chess-board. Sometimes Miss Fannie 
would play so soft I could hear Mr. Paul talking— 
and his voice was pretty low, at dat—and sometimes 
she’d give de guitar a five-finger whack, suddently, and 
he’d quit talking like de guitar had told him to. 

Me and Duchess was sitting at de odder end of de 
upper deck, she wit a million rugs around her, and 
saying dat if ever she owned a steam yacht she’d have 
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de boiler on de upper deck, so as a Christian body 
could get warm, witout going below and getting smod- 
dered. Den she says she must take some wraps to 
Miss Fannie. 

“Take a tumble!” I says. “If she wants a wrap 
she’ll say so. It isn’t soivants’ business for to be 
butting into folks’ game.” 

Duchess laughs, and says, “Truly, mon ami, you 
must have of an anxiety for to get a new master.” 

“ What’s de answer?” I says. 

“Oh, notting,” she says. ‘“ But let us go down 
stairs, and leave ’em alone on de roof—if dat is what 
you wishes.” 

I didn’t hear Miss Fannie rap de guitar once after 
dat; only play soft little tunes dat was far off—like 
de lights on de shore. 

When we landed de folks and Duchess at our place 
Mr. Paul says, “ Chames,”’ he says, “come back on 
board wit me. I am going to celebrate de beauty of de 
night, and needs your help.” 

* Not too many,” says Miss Fannie to him. 

“ Only one,” says he. 

Well, we goes on board again, and Mr. Paul tells 
me to pull de plug from a pint, and soive him on de 
upper deck. I done it, and he takes up de guitar, 
while I goes below to give his Chap valet a lesson in 
poker. Say, dose Chaps is no come-ons at poker, at 
dat. I don’t tink a Chap could change his face if he 
wanted to. De beggar had just de same face on him 
if he held four one-spots before de draw, or a shy 
flush after de draw. Dat’s no kind of a headern to sit 
into a game wit. I was fifty cents to de bad when 
we quits; but I didn’t have me check book wit me, so 
I charges him fifty cents for de lesson. 

I listens to hear did Mr. Paul play de guitar, but 
he never touched it. When he calls me for a fresh 
cigar, he hadn’t touched his glass, neider. I wonder! 

“Shall I pull de plug from a fresh pint, sir?” I says. 

“No. Dis one will do very well to dream over.” 

Wouldn’t you wonder? 

When I gets home it was good and late; but Duchess 
was up, and jolly, instead of cross, like she mostly is 
when Miss Fannie has kept her fussing around till 
late at night. 

* A-ah!” she says, wit a sigh a mile long. “ Dere 
is notting like de grand passion!” 

“Sure not,” I says. ‘“ What is it?” 

“It makes one of a sentimental sympaty, 
“even if one is kept for two hours of sleep.” 

“Tt is de limit,” I says. “ Give it a name.” 

“What did M’sieu do all de time you was on de 
yacht wit him?” 

“ Notting doing at all out dere,” I says. 

“Tt was de same wit Miss Fannie,” says Duchess. 

“Ts dere no answer? goil alive!” I says. 

“To what?” says she. 

“To what’s on your mind,” I says. 

“T was tinking would M’sieu Paul raise your wages,” 
says she. 

“Why Mr. Paul?” I says. 

“Bah!” says she. “ You has not de understanding 
sympathique. Miss Fannie order her guitar when she 
go to her room. What she do wit it? Notting. You 
is of a stupid, Master Cheemes!” 

Say, is women wonders? Is dey! What! 


” she says, 


De price is always in de stocking 
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The Parsonage at Bemerton 





The Birthplace of George Herbert 


EMERTON, near Salisbury, the birthplace of 
devotional poetry in England, is one of the 
shrines toward which the feet of many pil- 
grims wend their way year after year. Few 
English poets have been less esteemed, yet 
none so dearly loved by those who cherish 

his memory. “ It is his quiet religion,’ says Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, “his quaint, contemplative, vicarage- 
garden note of thought and scholarship, which pleases 
most, and will always please, the calm piety of Eng- 
land.” Izaak Walton, who wrote the biography of 
Herbert, and Coleridge, are his most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, although the poet has never lacked a warm 
and devout following inspired by his work of purest 
devotional poetry, The Temple, or Sacred Poems, and 
notwithstanding Coleridge’s qualifying statement that 
the reader of Herbert must “be an affectionate and 
dutiful child of the Church,” it has been observed 
recently that while zeal for the Church has greatly 
cooled since Coleridge’s day, a strange revival of the 
taste for Herbert has been remarkably coincident. 
“Many who never enter a church porch find a solace 
in the reading of this most devotional of poets, who 
therefore must be held in his inspired moments to 
have dived below all accidental and ephemeral changes 
of thought and touched on what is eternal in human 
nature.” 

But to the minds of most pilgrims whose thoughts 
turn to Bemerton it is the picturesque association of 
Herbert’s fame with one of England’s most beautiful 
spots that invites and exercises a lasting charm. 
Three centuries have almost passed since George Her- 
bert used to walk in. the old rectory garden of an 
evening with his peaceful spouse, during the three 
years of his brief married life and occupancy of the 


vicarage at Bemerton, so abruptly closed by death. 
Yet if the shade of the poet should revisit the haunts 
of his happiest years on earth, he would find little 
change or alteration in the garden and house that he 
loved. The same familiar flowers and green grassy 
levels would meet his eye; the river flowing softly and 
calmly as it did long, long ago; the sunlight flashing 
and dimpling on its complacent bosom, half hidden 
from the view by the waving willows. By night the 
same “glimpses of the moon,” the hush and awe of 
eventide; by day—‘ sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 
bright!” And in the midst of all, through change and 
decay, standing like an ancient, hoary sentinel, mark- 
ing with ever-renewed blossom and fruit as the seasons 
come around the loving care and fondness of the poet 
for his garden, the old medlar-tree lifts its branches 
to the memory of the lover of nature as well as to the 
author of The Temple. Men of taste and leisure, a 
succession of long-lived and scholarly tenants down to 
the present incumbent, Canen Warre, have jealously 
guarded and kept the vicarage garden to its original 
design and landscape plan. A benison seems to have 
rested on this scene of nature’s loveliness, and hal- 
lowed it through all the years since Herbert breathed 
upon it, and unwittingly made it a garden of imme- 
morial beauty and remembrance. 

The beautiful old vicarage, pictured on this page, 
remains, inside and out, essentially as it was when 
Herbert inhabited it. When the poet rebuilt the 
house he had certain verses inscribed, “To my Suc- 
cessor,” on the mouth of the great chimney in the 
hall. Changes in the hall removed this inscription, 
but a copy was engraved on stone by the late rector, 
and placed in the outer wall of the entrance. The 
lines may be read there to-day, and are as follows: 


If thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost, 
Be good to the poor, 
As God gave thee store, 
And then my labour's not lost. 


Neither has the little Bemerton Church, probably 
erected in the fourteenth century, undergone much 
change, although restorations within and without have 
been found necessary to defeat Time’s decaying hand. 
The “ alphabet bells,” for instance, and other features 
alluded to by the poet, are still retained. There are 
many characteristics about the place noted with loving 
touch by Herbert that cause a resurgence of feeling 
as one and another meets the eye. The bells remind us 
how it was written of simple peasantry to whom he 
ministered, that “they would let their plough rest 
when Mr. Herbert's saints’ bell rung to prayers, that 
they might also offer their devotions to God with him, 
and would then return back to their plough.” 

“ Bemerton Church!” exclaims James Smetham the 
artist, in one of his letters: ‘* Ah! See how the swal- 
low darts in and out of the rafters! Hear how the 
bee hums in and out of the casement! Hew sweet 
that blowing breeze! How cool that ancient marble! 
How peaceful that little storied urn—that animated 
bust (well, I don’t know, he looks a flat, but let that 
pass), and those few simple good folk! Sweet day, 
so cool, so calm, so—... Here George Herbert, glim- 
mering out of the Past for a moment, melts into the 
blue air. and the ripples of the beech and ash recall 
me to the page I began.” And so passes this gentle, 
pious shade that bridged the gap ‘twixt saint and 
worldling, who for a moment has crossed our twen- 
tieth-century vision. 
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“From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe,— AND 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ;— 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray” 
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“So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
ND PRESENT On the blossoms blooming for all;— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day ;— 
’Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray” 


—From the poem “The Blue and the Gray,” by F. M. Finch 
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Ericsson Monument, Stockholm 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


By William W. Thomas, U. S. Minister to Sweden 


N event of international importance 
took place at Stockholm last au- 
tumn—the unveiling of a monument 
to John Ericsson. The monument 
was dedicated on September 14. 
This day had been selected in order 

to show Sweden’s appreciation of the honor 
done her by America in sending home to the 
land of his birth the ashes of the great Swed- 
ish-American, in the United States man-of-war 
Baltimore, since it was on that very day, elev- 
en years before—the 14th of September, 1890— 
that it fell to me, in behalf of America, to 
deliver the body of Ericsson, with an appro- 
priate oration, to the King and people of 
Sweden. 

The Swedes had also courteously invited 
me to deliver the oration at the unveiling of 
the monument. Surely I could regard this 
invitation only as an honor to my country 
and myself, and its acceptance as a duty. 

The statue stands in a beautiful park, over- 
looking a broad bay in the very heart of Stock- 
holm. 

Surmounting a tall pedestal of polished 
granite rises the colossal bronze bust of Erics- 
son. At the foot of the pedestal is an hercu- 
lean allegorical figure of Labor, which with 
chisel and mallet is represented as carved the 
name of John Ericsson in the everlasting rock. 

At noon of September 14 last year the monu- 
ment was still covered with a veil. Crowds 
were trooping to the place from all parts of 
the city; everything was ready, and‘I was 
about to drive to the spot, when I was handed 
a telegram. It was from John Hay, Secretary 
of State, and read: “ President McKinley is 
dead.” 

Great God! And—what was I to do? 
I take part in a public 





Could 




















William W. Thomas, LL.D. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Sweden and Norway 


dread hour was the salvation of our navy, our 
blockade, and our prestige on the seas, was 
no American-born, but the Swede—John Erics- 
son. 

“Can America be absent when Sweden hon- 
ors his memory?” I asked myself. No, a thou- 
sand times no! Though the heavens fall, 
America shall also pay her tribute to her 
adopted son this day. 

I hastily assumed the outward symbols of 
mourning and drove rapidly to Monument 
Square. 

As I took my place in the rostrum, the 
Royal Tribune was just in front. Here were 
seated the Crown- Prince, representing the 
King of Sweden and Norway, Prince Berna- 
of the 


dotte, Prince Eugene, and members 
Swedish cabinet, court, army, and navy, to 


the number of 800. 

On either side were drawn up detachments 
of sailors from the navy, many working-men’s 
societies with banners, choral associations, the 
children of the public schools marshalled as 
soldiers with guns and flags, and beyond, fill- 
ing the park and the broad quays, on every 
hand a vast multitude of the Swedish pop- 
ulace to the number of over 25,000. 

Hard by in the nearest curve of the bay 
lay the first Swedish monitor, John Ericsson, 
built from the drawings Ericsson sent over 
from America, and armed with the two Ameri- 
can Columbiads Ericsson presented his father- 
land. 

I delivered my oration to this great gather- 
ing of Swedes in the Swedish language. I may 
perhaps say that I believe it is the first public 
address ever delivered in Sweden on a state 
oceasion by the minister of any foreign power 
in the language of the country. 

Of all the vast throng 
before me, few, if any, 





ceremony when my chief 
had died this very day? 
My first impression was 
that I could not. 

And then my thoughts 
flashed backward over a 
space forty years to that 
bright spring morning 
when the Confederate 
ironclad Merrimac steam- 
ed out of Norfolk harbor, 
and with her mailed ram 
bore down upon our 
wooden ships of war 
lying in Hampton Roads. 
How cruelly that = mon- 
ster of the South gored 
one after another of our 
brave ships to death! 

I could but remember 
the Cumberland, with the 
stars and stripes still fly- 
ing at the mast-head, and 
with 300 immortal sail- 
ors on board, who fired 
the last broadside as the 
waters of the ocean pour- 


ed into the muzzles of 
their guns! 

Then all was terror 
and consternation. Our 
blockade was broken, our 
best ships sunk, New 
York and all our sea- 
board cities were at the 


merey of the Confederate 
ironclad. For a_ few 
short hours the Merri- 
mac was mistress of the 
seas. 

Then what? A little 
nondescript craft comes 
steaming in from the 
ocean—a Yankee cheese- 
box on a raft ”’—but she 
takes her place in front 
of our shattered fleet, 
and with the dawn of an- 
other day steams straight 
for the victorious South- 
ern ram. The “ cheese- 
box” begins to revolve, 
the big Columbiads are 
run out, and the great 
cannon - balls are hurled 
with crushing force 
against the mailed sides 
of the colossus of the 
South. 

The contest was long, 
the fighting was hard, 
but at its close the naval 
pride of the Confederacy, 
shattered, disabled, beat- 
en, Was glad to draw out 
of the fight, to roam the 
seas no more forever. 

And the inventive gen- 
ius that planned and 








knew our President was 
dead. 

I began my 
with these words: 

“It is with a heavy 
heart I stand here to- 
day. 

“The sad tidings have 
just flown over the ocean 
that America’s beloved 
President lies dead in 
our distant land.” 

A hush like that of 
death fell over the vast 
audience. 

“ But,” I continued, 
“if his dead lips could 
speak, full well I know 
they would say to me: 

“*Do your duty! Let 
not my death cause 
America to be unrepre- 
sented to-day when Swe- 
den honors the memory 
of the great Swedish- 
American who at a crit- 
ical moment in Amer- 
ica’s history rendered 
the republic illustrious 
service and saved her 
from great peril.’ ” 

I then delivered the 
oration I had _ prepared 
on the life and character 
and services of Ericsson, 
his epoch-making inven- 
tions and achievements, 
his place in history, and 
the honor in which he 
would ever be held in 
my native America. But 
all through my speech I 
could feel that the peo- 
ple before me were think- 
ing full as much of 
McKinley’s sad death as 
of the life of Ericsson. 


oration 


As I stepped down 
from the rostrum and 
entered the Royal Tri- 


bune, the Crown-Prince 
arose, and taking me by 
the hand, thanked me 
most warmly; the guns 
from the monitor John 
Ericsson thundered a 
salute to the monument 


of its maker, and all the 


Swedish and American 
flags which were float- 


ing from tall flag-staffs 
around Monument Park 
were lowered to half- 
mast. The dedication of 
Ericsson’s monument at 
Stockholm proved also 
to be a memorial service 
in honor of Mr. McKin- 
ley, and probably — the 








built and gave us the 
Monitor, that apparently 
insignificant means of de- 
fence, which yet in that 


The Ericsson Memorial, Stockholm 


Erected in honor of the designer of the iron-clad turreted “* Monitor,’’ which played an important part in the civil war 


first, that took place in 
all Europe, if not in the 
world. 
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The Crown-Prince of Sweden thanks Minister Thomas for his Speech 
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The Monitor *“‘John Ericsson” salutes the Statue of its Inventor 
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A Dramatic Revelation of the Strenuous Social Life 


The Comforting Influence of the Society 


HERE was once a time when one half of the 
world had no idea of how the other half 
lived, but, thanks to the industry of the 
playwright of to-day, this condition of af- 
fairs is being corrected. That is to say, 
it is being corrected if the other half really 

live as the playwrights tell us they do—a point upon 

which we cannot ourselves speak 

with absolute authority, for we 


not dream of, and, in fact, something that even now we 
do not like to dream of, since it was not of the sweet 
stuff that dreams ordinarily are made of, but of those 
ingredients which constitute the essentials of a fairly 
healthy nightmare. The idea that the days of the 
person who for some valid reason is a social leader 
are filled with misery never occurred to thousands 


Play 


G. Haines has taken Mr. Fitch’s two hills of woe and 
has capped them with a Pelée, a Vesuvius, and a Co- 
lima. Such an eruption of the strenuous social life 
as she gives us, such a continuous performance of un- 
mitigated awfulness, it would seem must constitute 
the limit for a play of this kind. The boundaries of 
trouble—East, North, South, and West—are not only 

reached, but are stretched al- 

most to the bursting-point, and 





have never seen the real thing 
in life as it is depicted upon 
the stage. In days of yore we 


if after witnessing one _per- 
formance of this talented wo- 


man’s drama there is a person 
in the audience who still clings 
to his or her social aspirations, 





used to get an_ occasional 
glimpse into the sacred _pre- 
cincts of what is termed “so- 


ciety,” through an_ occasional 
lifting of the veil that obscures 
that holy of holies from the in- 
trusion of the vulgar herd, but 
these glimpses were so fleeting, 
so transitory in their nature, 
that there was nothing of reve- 
lation in them. They served 
rather to whet the appetite for 
more, and to add to the im- 
pression of the mysterious re- 
moteness of its ways from our 
ken, than to give us a complete 
mental picture of how things 
are in the upper circles, or in- 
struct us as to what we must 
become ourselves in order to en- 
ter them. But now we have 
changed all. that. To-day this 
long-hidden mystery is laid bare 
before the gaping multitude in 
all its beauty or hideous naked- 
ness, as the reader may prefer. 
There is so much applause now- 
adays of outrageous sentiment, 
and so much liking evinced by 
audiences for cynical epigram 
having virtue and decency as its 
butt, that there is apparently 
some choice in the matter. We 
find on all sides the most can- 
did of frank exposés of modern 
society, which, indeed, are im- 
portant if true, since now know- 
ing in advance precisely what so- 
ciety is, no one can blame any 
one but himself if he gets into 
it, or permits his wife and 
daughters to be exposed to its 
dangers. The effect of these 
plays is admirable, since they re- 
move much of the heartburn 
which in past days has consumed 
the worthy wight not born to the 
purple of the socially elect. No 
really sane person seeing how 
things are in high life would 
envy the lot of those miserable 
persons who get so little out of 
existence, and whose efforts in 
pursuit of pleasure are more la- 
borious than those which result 








there is then somewhere at large 
a fit candidate for the lunatic 
asylum. It is a curious fact 
that Mrs. Haines’s work is far 
less subtle than that of Mr. 
Fitch. The story that Mrs. 
Haines had to tell she tells with 
a frankness which is almost 
brutal, and when she reaches the 
point where an enraged and 
drunken husband strikes his wife 
on the cheek with such force 
that the blow resounds through- 
out the playhouse, the fact that 
the audience actually winces 
with horror at the sight is an 
indication that the supreme has 
been reached, and that a further 
step would be looked upon as an 
outrage to decency. No doubt 
the scene is a strong one, but 
no man of right feelings who 
sees the outraged woman turn 
and walk silently from the stage 
with a red welt upon her cheek 
but feels a desire to jump upon 
the stage, then and there, and 
thrash the husband who did the 
deed. It often happens in 
frontier towns that the audi- 
ence takes a hand in the compli- 
cations of the drama it goes to 
see, and stories are told of gal- 
lery gods becoming so worked 
up over the realism of the stage 
that the actors have had to 
dodge the missiles showered upon 
them from above. We would 
suggest to the writers of the 
modern society play that they 
are treading dangerously close to 
the border-line of propriety, and 
that unless they have a care 
they may find some night a 
metropolitan audience so worked 
up and outraged by that which 
is depicted on the stage that it 
too will emulate the marksmen 
of the frontier and the gallery 
god of the Bowery. 


play should be so brutally 


 & is a pity that Mrs. Haines’s 
frank, for there is much 








in real achievement. Anything 
which serves to mitigate any of 
the woes of the mass is to be 
commended, but these plays can- 
not be held to be pleasant by 





that is good in it. To be sure, 
all the men are cads of the first 
water, and the women are, with 
one or two exceptions, hard and 








one whose ideas are possibly old- 
fashioned as to what is nice to 
look upon and what is not. 


F course the play that 
tears away the veil that 
obscures from the lower 


classes the life 
of the upper is no new thing generically. The 
French have had this style of thing galore for 
many a_ year, and the hollowness of the life 
of the British uppertendom has been repeatedly 
shown up by the. comedy-writers of this and 
other days-—was better done, in fact, in other 
days than now—but in the United States the 


field may alinost be said to have just revealed itself 
to the playwright. We have had the Bowery and the 
Farm, of course; we have had many comedies of what 
might be called the middle-classie stratum of our so- 
cial life, but not until very recently has there been any 
notable effort to lay bare the secrets of high society 
before an interested public, to let us see what are the 
precise miseries that beset the lives of the butterflies 
of fashion, and to expcse to our curious inspection the 
variety and nature of the family skeletons of people 
of position. A possible reason for this omission on 
the part of American playwrights is that we are yet 
too young a nation to have developed a society that is 
interesting, or at least have been so until within a 
few years. Our socially elect have been too busy ac- 
quiring the dollars, or those other attributes which 
constitute their charm and claim to recognition, to 
have developed interesting dramatic possibilities. 
Moreover, until late years, society has not been made 
up of a materialized posterity which is interesting to 
contemplate, but rather of a hopeful ancestry too stren- 
uous by necessity to fit into polite comedy. 


R. CLYDE FITCH may be set down as the 
pioneer in this branch of American dramatic en- 
deavor. It was he who first discovered the po- 

tentialities of the Four Hundred for real dramatic ef- 
fects, and. in at least two comedies—* The Climbers ” 
and “The Way of the World”—he has ruthlessly ripped 
away the curtain, and shown us something that we did 


Miss Dorothy Dorr 


Whose artistic work in “‘ Hearts Aflame” has evoked much favorable comment 


of us who dwell on the outside, and are accustomed 
to seeing only the fair front of society. Watching the 
bejewelled millionairesses at the opera, observing their 
happy faces on the Park drive in the afternoons, not- 
ing their demeanor at the dinner or supper parties at 
night, one would have supposed they were a happy 
and a cheery lot, who knew no care, and whose chiefest 
vexation of spirit was over some new gown, or some 
complication with a milliner that was in a large sense 
of no serious importance. But the hideous fact seems 
to be that society is all misery, sham, shame, and hy- 
pocrisy. Bereaved widows and orphaned childyen, for 
whom the world has hitherto had a wholesome and 
sympathetic respect, are depicted in comedy situations 
which some persons have even found revolting. Wives 
seldom, if ever, really love their husbands; husbands 
plunge themselves into a maelstrom of speculation, 
dissipation, and actual viciousness; young girls are 
cold, caleulating, horsy, and speak the language 
of the prize-ring and the stable; domestic felicity is 
superseded by foreign intrigue; and the only indi- 
vidual who really elicits our admiration to any degree 
whatsoever is usually a third party—a bachelor who, 
instead of falling in love with the slangy young wo- 
man, or any of the other eligible maidens of his en- 
vironment, settles upon somebody else’s wife as the 
only woman he could ever love. It is all very queer, 
and we must confess that we find in it many elements 
of surprise. Ease of circumstance and high social po- 
sition one would think would conduce to something 
besides such appalling woe as the playwrights have re- 
vealed to us. Mr. Fitch until a short time ago ap- 
peared to possess a monopoly of this sort of thing, and 
we were inclined to believe that he was rubbing it in 
a little too hard. When he was not piling Ossa on 
Pelion, he was piling Pelion on Ossa, but at the mo- 
ment of writing he has been cast utterly in the shade, 
and by a woman. In “ Hearts Aflame” Mrs. Genevieve 


unwomanly, but the situations 
are interesting, and may be set 
down as_ reasonably probable. 
If much that goes on on the stage 
could be softened, or wholly rele- 
gated to the imagination of the 
audience, the drama would be vastly improved, and 
in a degree might be said to teach a moral. As it is, 
it is a succession of social horrors, too strong to be 
taken at a single swallow, and therefore wholly in- 
effective as a serious production. Pruned, weeded, 
lightened, and with the introduction of a little bit 
of genuine sentiment, with here and there a sprinkling 
of humor that is not cynical, “ Hearts Aflame ” would 
be worth while. As it is, those who would venture to 
see it a second time must be reckoned as among those 
whose morbid inclinations are beyond restraint. In 
its leading réles the play was remarkably well acted, 
and it would not be without value to many of our so- 
called women stars of the modern stage to study the 
methods of Miss Dorothy Dorr, who is an artist to her 
finger-tips. 





Creation 


WENTY-SIX letters in due order set 
Suffice for all of Shakspere’s varied verse; 
The elements of Nature’s alphabet, 
As few and simple, spell the universe: 
Can they, by any chance together hurled, 


Compose a Hamlet or create a world? 
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MRS. GENEVIEVE G. HAINES 


The latest recruit to the ranks of the playwrights, and whose ‘Hearts Aflame,’”? produced for one week at the Garrick, aroused much interest. 
Mrs. Haines is the wife of Robert T. Haines, who played the principal role in the drama, which dealt largely with 
society life, and depicted, with questionable frankness, some of its unpleasant aspects 


"Twixt the 


A Story of 


OMEWHAT more than twenty years ago I 
spent a winter and spring in California, 
writing a series of syndicate letters for use 
in certain papers in the East. I travelled 
abeut all over the State, but was constantly 
coming back to San Francisco. My _head- 

quarters there were at the old Bonanza Hotel. It was 
a pleasant house, spacious and generously kept; in- 
teresting too, for it was the resort of all the swells up 
and down the coast—the people who had struck gold 
or silver, or successfully stolen redwood forests from 
the government, or lands from the old Spanish ranch- 
crs; the respectable gamblers and desperadoes and 
lucky adventurers and bediamonded women who gath- 


ered there when San Francisco was gay! They made 
up a sight that was worth the seeing. 
It was most frequented, most coruscating with 


jewels and chinking with gold, when the races were on. 
Poor enough races, from our Eastern point of view, 
but the best that San Francisco could furnish then, 
and they drew an immense crowd. Every horse that 
could run well was sent there from all over California, 
the owners following, and then run they did, while the 
people looked on and shouted and bet their money, 
and then went back to the Bonanza and ate and drank 
and danced until two or three o’clock in the morning. 
A strange performance it was. I never have come 
across anything just like it. For I am describing it 
from personal knowledge. I saw it all—and rather 
more, too, as I am about to narrate to you. 

The racing began on Tuesday. That evening, when 
the erowd was at its height, we all were somewhat 
excited by an unusual arrival, a man whom nobody 
there had ever seen, and who signed himself, J. J. 
Smith, Anglo-American Detective Bureau. That was 
suggestive and interesting. You know how an empty- 
headed hotel crowd will scan the register and talk the 
new-comers over. This time there really seemed to 
be something to talk about. 

Smith was imposing, a tall, large man, black-hair- 
ed, black-mustached, handsome, determined, well dress- 





ed. As soon as he had settled himself in his room 
and brushed up a little he came down again to the 


lobby, and there he persistently stayed, quietly ex- 
amining all who entered, while pretending to read the 
paper or simply smoke and muse. The only varia- 
tion was when he strolled to the counter and looked 
over the new names on the book. We didn’t, of 
course, find it difficult to guess what had brought him 
to San Francisco. 

At first every one felt shy about speaking to him. 


But that quickly wore away. The more _ sociable 
spirits were soon dropping down by his side and ex- 


They found him quite responsive; 
Still no one ventured to ask 


changing remarks. 
dignified but affable. 


him about his obvious errand there. It was plain 
that it wouldn’t be best. With all his geniality 


there was a certain reserve about him. However, we 
had no hesitation about talking it over among our- 
selves. Some even made bets on it, a kind of pool. I 
never heard that any of them were much the richer 
for their guesses, though. 

Well, the time sped on and Saturday came, the most 
festive day of all. That afternoon the great O’Shea 
stakes, $10,000 in gold, for three-year-olds, was run. 
In the evening there was to be a grand ball. Along 
toward six we got back 
from the track. We 
had had an _ exciting 
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Cup and 


Adventure 


By 


and spoke two words: ‘“ Nine o’clock.” Simple enough, 
certainly, but they sent a regular shiver through us. 
We had all of us the same thought; in three hours 
we sheuld know! The man who was being hunted 
was to reach the Bonanza at nine, and there’d be 
something to see! He would be no common criminal. 
With such a person lying in wait for him, such a pair 
of sleuths tracking him, he was bound to prove some- 
thing phenomenal. Jupiter! it made nine o’clock seem 
a long way off. We were all aquiver. 

Smith had no sooner uttered those two portentous 
words than he started, and darted a glance around, 
and saw that he had made a sensation. He frowned 
with displeasure and bit his lip, as if he’d been 
‘aught napping; then shot a significant look at the 
two others, and they all passed out, very rapidly, 
speaking to no one. 

Now how the talk bubbled up again! That lobby 
was a seething caldron of exclamation and inquiry. 
But it didn’t seethe long. What was the use? It was 
plain that all the discussion in the world would not 
clear the thing up. So people soon drifted away, to 
dinner, and then up stairs to make ready for the ball. 

By half past eight the place again was crowded— 
evening dress everywhere, and quantities of diamonds 
flashing away on fingers and shirt fronts. On pretty 
necks, too, for some of the ladies had ventured down. 

There wasn’t much said. We stood round in pairs 
and groups and tried to talk, but it was hard to hold 
ourselves down to anything consecutive. Our wits 
were dancing with excitement. We smoked and shift- 
ed about and watched the clock. There was a feeling 
of oppression,—a touch of tragedy in the air. 

At just five minutes before nine Smith came striding 
in. He went straight to the desk, and wheeling about 
so as to face us, tapped sharply on the marble counter 
with a coin. It made us jump. Then he spoke, very 
quietly: “Gentlemen, I have to beg a favor of you. 
A earriage will drive up to the door at nine, or very 
soon after. It is all-important to me, and to the cause 
of law and order, that there should be nothing un- 
usual in the appearance of this place when the occu- 
pant of that carriage steps from it. Will you, there- 
fore, do me the very great kindness of grouping your- 
selves as naturally and unconstrainedly as possible? 
And will the ladies be so good as to withdraw to the 
parlor? I don’t wish to deprive them of any possible 
pleasure, but will they not trust me sufficiently to 
accept my statement that if the guest of whom I 
have spoken proves to be of interest I will give them 
a chance to meet him just a little later?” These last 
words he said with a flickering smile and a look of 
much meaning, which accomplished his purpose. 

The few ladies there hurried up the stairs. At once 
three tall Chinamen slipped in through the street 
door, and, side by side, in noiseless fashion, with their 
blue and white robes flowing behind them, crossed 
the lobby and ascended too. Half-way up there were 
double folding-doors, fastened back. They unhasped 
these and closed them, passing inside themselves. It 
was a surprising thing, and increased the tenseness of 
the situation. Plainly there was to be ticklish work. 
But no one of us thought of leaving. 

In a moment there was another little shock of sur- 
prise. At a far corner of the lobby, where the corri- 
dor which led to the ball-room began, one of the 
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Mexicans suddenly stepped out into the light and 
halted, standing stock-still, like a statue. We all 
either*saw him appear, like the devil in “ Faust,” or, 
noticing the stir, turned swiftly that way, and started 
and stared. Stared only a second, though, for imme- 
diately we heard behind us, out by the door, a familiar 
unpleasant click chick! and veering again with one 
impulse, beheld the other Mexican, holding in each 
hand a six-shooter levelled tt us! Behind him, on 
the far side of the glass, were more of the Chinamen 
in white and blue, peering attentively in. 

Before we’d caught our breath we heard Smith’s 
voice again. In jovial tones that had a smile in them 
he called out: “Same here, my friends; same here. 
Up with your hands, if you please.” And then, like 
an echo, the first fellow, out by the corridor, chimed 
in with a “Same here too. Only,” he continued, “I 
ain’t going to stand yer off. I want yer to come on. 
I’m going to back down this yer passageway and 
sashay into the ball-room, and you’re going to skip 
along after. Lively, too.” 

“Yes, gentlemen, lively’s the word,” called Smith. 
“Tempus fugit, and there’s a good deal to do. Bet- 
ter not stop to think it out. Just go!” And go we 
did. 

They corralled us, while the Chinamen up on the 
stairs kept the ladies from hearing or guessing, and 
the fellows outside looked out somehow for the few 
pedestrians who would be passing through Frémont 
Street at that hour. 

When we came to compare notes later on we found 
that we all had felt in the same way. The long ex- 
citement and the sudden astounding surprise had left 
us dazed,—very angry, but not able to think with any 
clearness or plan any action. And even if we'd had 
our wits about us, it’s doubtful if we could have done 
anything. Six guns, backed by nerve like that!— 
what was the use? 

Anyhow we went, like so many sheep,—our Mexi- 
ean friend ‘backing slowly on ahead, with revolvers 
trained, and an alert, deadly look behind them, and 
Smith and the other fellow bringing up the rear. As 
we entered the room our conductor called out: “ Over 
t’ the fur side now! ‘Then sit down. Take the chairs 
as they come. Don’t skip! Don’t try no funny busi- 
ness neither. *“Twouldn’t be very healthy.” 

As soon as we were seated, the two lieutenants 
stationed themselves where they could have us all in 
their eye, and Smith prepared to take up the collec- 
tion. On a chair near the door, where he must have 
placed it earlier in the day, there was a square case 
of black morocco, such as travelling salesmen some- 
times carry. He opened it, and disclosed a set of trays, 
three of them, one above the other. 

He took these—two in his right hand, held fanwise, 
and one in his left—and came toward our end of the 
line, shrugging his shoulders apologetically. Before 
he reached us he paused, and said: “I don’t like it; 
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I declare I don’t;—not a bit better than you do. It’s 
downright shabby. But what am I to do? I’m 


I can’t go round borrowing a 


strapped,—completely. 
That’s no way for a 


fiver here and there, can I? 


gentleman. It’s ignoble. So I’ve got to borrow 
wholesale. I must request you to loan me your valu- 


ables, any trifles you may happen to have on your 
persons. I shall pass down the line. In this tray here 
in my left hand you 
will place your watch 
and chain. In the low- 





time. People — stood 
around in the lobby - 
discussing it. The 
place fairly rang with 
talk. Suddenly, 
though, the  hubbub 
fell—then ceased. 


glanced about, to see 


what had happened. 
Two men had entered, 
and were standing just 
within the  door,— 
strange creatures as 
ever you saw, lank, 
furtive, long - haired, 
dressed in Mexican 
buckskins, heavily 
armed. They looked 
around for a moment 
or two. Then they 
proceeded to thread 


their way through the 
crowd, with eyes down- 
east, snakily winding 
in and out, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the direc- 
tion of Smith. As soon 
as he saw them he 
jumped up with an 
eager expression, which 
he at once masked, and 
awaited their coming. 
There was no greeting. 
They just put their 
heads close to his and 
said, each of them, a 
few words. Every one 
was watching and lis- 
tening. We saw that 
the effect of their com- 
munication on him was 
tremendous. He di- 











er one of the other two 
put your cuff - buttons 
\ and your shirt - studs. 
And in the upper de- 
posit the contents of 
your purses and your 
bill - books. Now, Mr. 
French, you begin, sir. 


Watch in my _ left— 
that’s correct; studs, 
cuff - buttons, | purse— 


just empty it out; bill- 
book, please. Hm! a 
good deal in the con- 
dition of my _ own. 
Well, never mind; I 
thank you all the same; 
you’ve done what you 
could. And now hands 
up again. They won’t 
ache as they did before 
you gave them this lit- 
tle relief. And soon 
we shall be through. 
It’s yours now, Mr. 
Chamberlain. That’s 
right. It’s your pe- 
ecuniary contribution, 
though, that I await 
with the keenest inter- 
est. You won very 
heavily on Forallone. 
Ah-h-h; thank you, 
thank you! If we can 
keep up an_ average 
like this my prayers 
will all be answered. 
Oh, but come! that’s 
too bad, Mr. Seully. 
Just as I was _ begin- 
ning to felicitate my- 
self! Do you give me 
your word of honor, 
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lated; his eyes flashed; 
he compressed his lips 
—then he opened them 


“And now, Judge 


Carver. Ah! I’m sorry ;—your 


father’s watch” 


sir? No gold at all? 
Well, I suppose what 




















can’t be cured— But say! maybe it can be cured. Just 
put your keys in. I'll look round a bit upstairs be- 
fore I go. Isn’t it lucky we thought of that? And 
now, Judge Carver. Ah! I’m sorry;—your father’s 
watch; I remember the tale you told me. I shall have 
to take it, Tudge—go right on; your shirt-studs now. 
I can’t let sentiment sway me, you know; but I’ll tell 
you what I can do,—within six months Ill put you 
in a way to redeem it. I give you 
my word; provided, of course. you'll 
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very little likelihood of detection. From there they 
would work overland to one of the larger cities, where 
they could dispose of their booty, and then go, dis- 
guised, wherever they might desire. 

It was clear as crystal. And yet—after all—was it? 
No. I was deceiving myself. The flaws in my reason- 
ing began to loom up. I saw that it was all flaws— 
mere supposition—not an atom of certainty anywhere. 
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I felt it when I saw your disappointment and rage 
Y e 


in the lobby. I felt it when I found Mr. Scully’s 
pockets empty, for I knew he’d had a good many little 
bets paid him this afternoon. However, the keys 
made that all right. I felt it most of all when Mrs. 
Whibly handed me her diamonds and I saw that they 
were paste—those gorgeous stones! What a blow to 
a man who is trying to scrape together something for 


his declining years! Chaff for 
grain with a vengeance. But I 





promise to do as you’d be done by, 
and not make any attempt to get 
into trouble over it. Silence 


me 
gives consent?  Bill- book, now, 
Judge. Rather grim silence, | 


should say, but I don’t wonder 
you’re tried. I know exactly how 
-you feel; non ignarus mali; I’ve 
been held up myself, and there’s 
something about it that rufiles the 
sweetest temper. It hasn’t spoiled 
yours, though, Mr. Winchester. Not 
a large haul, my dear fellow, but 
so smilingly given that I vow I 
value it more than the Judge’s 
princely benefaction. If the watch 
had been yours there’d have been 
some pleasure in trying to do a lit- 
tie kindness.” 

For he had come now to me, and 
I was smiling,—because the game 
was in my hands! I was certain 
of it. I had Rim! A theory had 
been building itself up in my mind, 
concerning his plans and future 
movements, and all of a sudden it 
had transformed itself into abso- 
lute certainty. That little promise 
to Judge Carver, that he would 
communicate with him within six 
months, had furnished the last link 
in my chain of evidence. I could 
have shouted with delight when 
those words fell on my ears. It 
was all more or less illogical, un- 
doubtedly; little more than good 
guess-work, indeed; yet I was per- 
fectly confident. I couldn’t be mis- 
taken. The others would see it as 
I did, and be ready to act with me, 
and we should trap them! I was 
sure of it; sure. So it was not 
very difficult for me to hand over 
my possessions smilingly. 

I had had a clew, you see, from 
the very beginning. When I wheel- 
ed round in the lobby, and looked 
into those black muzzles by the 
door, I knew instantly that the ugly 
face behind them had met my eye 
before. I wasn’t thinking of its 
earlier appearance there that same 
evening. I’d hardly noticed it then. 
I had regarded only the strange 
actions of the pair. No; there was 
some other time and place. Beyond 
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mustn't keep you any longer. Your 
attention is most flattering, but 
you'd weary of me. Adios, seiores, 
adios.” And he was off. 

We waited for the whistle from 
the Highbinders, and then rushed 
pell-mell into the lobby. It was all 


just as usual. Outside, though, 
things looked dubious. The blue 


and white figures were there, both 
up and down the street. They 
threatened us when we opened the 
door. We all saw that it wasn’t 
worth while to venture out right 
away. 

I, of course, hunted out at once 
the men whom I had chosen to as- 
sist me, and sent them one by one 
to my room. There were four of 
them—Dan Bayliss, who had over 
across Market Street a dozen of his 
best runners and _ steeple - chasers, 
which we should want to use; old 
sill Post, who was a desperado in 
the mining country before he found 
the Liddy Locket Lode and got rich 
and respectable; Chamberlain, whom 
Smith had bled so; and Captain 
Brink, an old Indian-fighter, worth, 
in a case like this, all the rest of 
us put together. 

When I had them rounded up I 
inquired whether any one had any 
plan. No; not a ghost of one. Then 
I asked if they didn’t consider it 
probable that these men would try 
to escape by water. What chance 
would there be for them otherwise? 
Yes, that was sure, all agreed. I 
told them then about the lamp and 
the brig. They were afire at once. 
Then [ went on and showed them 
how we came in; and you should 


have seen them! Smith and his 
partners, I argued, were working 
round along the coast. They 


wouldn’t dream of any short - cut. 
They would have three sides of a 
square, while we had only the one. 
To be sure, they had twenty min- 
utes the start of us; yet I couldn’t 
see, all things considered, how we 
could fail to reach the point of em- 
barkation first. And they all 
thought so too. 

So we scattered, got our flasks 








that mere fact, however, I couldn’t 
at first go, for the life of me. But 
I ransacked my memory. I re- 
traced my steps of the past few 
days; recalled my neighbors at 
the races, in the street cars, on the ferries; passed in 
review the people I had seen while wandering about 
in China-town; ran through the eating-places I had 
visited, the second-hand stores where I had prowled 
for bits of old porcelain and bronze. Then, in a flash, 
it came:—an old junk-shop, which I had entered a 
few days before because of an incense-burner that I’d 
seen in the window; while I had lingered there this 
fellow had stepped in (but not in this outlandish 
costume), and tried to buy a binnacle-lamp; when he 
found that they hadn’t such a thing he had asked to 
be directed to some other likely place, and hurried off. 

Well, my quest came to this conclusion just at the 
moment when Smith began to present his trays at the 
head of the line. While he was making his way 
down toward me with them I worked out, from this 
bit of knowledge and a few conjectures, the following 
theory of his intentions. I felt sure, in the first 
place, that he was planning to escape by sea, and had 
been fitting up some sort of boat for that purpose. 
What could any of them want of a binnacle - lamp 
otherwise? Then, in the next place— But, before I 
go farther, do you know the geography of San Fran- 
cisco?—how the city lies inland half a dozen miles, 
on a landlocked bay, with a great wilderness of sand 
dunes separating it from the ocean outside? Now 
dunes I’ve always loved. I’ve roamed over them 
wherever I’ve found them. I had often gone out and 
wandered among these, and had got to know them 
pretty well. More than once lately I had threaded 
my way clear thrqugh them, coming out on the beach 
some half-dozen miles below the Cliff House. And 
each time I had observed a little dark brig that lay 
off shore, rolling at anchor, in the most unlikely berth 
conceivable, handy to nothing at all. I had wondered 
about her. She never gave the least sign of life. One 
morning, however, I did notice the tracks of two 
heavy carts coming down the beach to a point opposite 
her, and at the same time plain indications of a 
boat having been drawn up. Cargo evidently be- 
ing put aboard her. !t was being done in the night, 
too; all the circumstances of time and tide pointed 
that way. Smuggled goods, I concluded then, very nat- 
urally: but now I said supplies—supplies for Smith 
and his confederates! This was their vessel! She 
was waiting there at this moment for them to come. 
As soon as they had gathered their plunder they would 
take horse, leaving us in the hands of their Chinese 
allies;—make a détour round the dunes, following the 
shore north, west, and south; and then hurry on board 
arid be off. It was extremely well planned. Before 
any intelligent search could be organized they would 
be hull down on the broad Pacific. They would head 
for some remote Asiatic port, where there would be 


Got our flasks and overcoats and revolvers and met at the front entrance 


The whole fabric came tumbling down about me, like 
a house of cards. And then—I heard Smith offer to 
restore Judge Carver’s watch within six months, and 
up I soared again, like a rocket. For six months was 
an extremely long time if he were planning to fly to 
any other region that fugitives from justice turn 
toward, but for a voyage across the wide Pacific in a 
little sailing-vessel, and the cautious shipment of a 
package back to an agent here, it would be nothing 
more than a reasonable allowance. So the Pacific it 


was! I no longer felt the least doubt. I had them 
indeed! An hour or two more and we should see the 


tables turned! 

Well, he passed on, and I fell to elaborating my plan, 
and picking out tle men whose help I should want in 
carrying it through. I had plenty of time to do this 
carefully. It took him fully ten minutes to complete 
his round, and a quarter of an hour, I should think, 
to visit the ladies, and go through Scully’s trunks 
and certain others. All this he managed alone, for 
the Mexicans had to stay with us. He was no coward, 
certainly. Just imagine passing up those stairs and 
having the ladies flock around you with their “Oh, 
Mr. Smith, have you got him?” “Who is he?” “Is 
he a prince?” “May we see him?” and then being 
obliged to pull out a pistol and stand them off and 
tell them to line up along the corridor and give you 
their diamonds! We none of us envied him. 

When he came down he locked up his trays, put the 
overflow into a small grip that he had picked up in 
the office as he passed through, and then gave us 
a little good advice, as he styled it: “ When I’m gone, 
my friends, don’t mourn for me. Go right on with 
the ball. Let joy be unconfined. Above all, don’t try 
to follow me. It wouldn’t be worth while. The same 
faithful retainers who are keeping other people out 
are instructed to keep you in,—though with different 
arguments, if necessary. You had better be quiet 
and contented here. Sit just as you are till you hear a 
whistle in the corridor—a.Chinese whistle. Then, and 
not until then, it will be safe to move round and com- 
pare notes with the ladies, who are doubtless wild to 
see you. And at half past ten, about an hour from 
now, you'll be at liberty to go out and see the police 
and the reporters. What a blessing this will be to 
them!—our newspaper friends, I mean. I don’t think 
the police will feel so happy over it. They will come 
out this time, I opine, at the little end of the horn. 
I'll leave them a sentiment to console them. You will 
appreciate it too. It’s been running in my mind all 
this evening. 


The Fates are froward girls; 
They give us chaff for grain. 


and overcoats and revolvers, and 
met at the front entrance. There 
the Chinamen had to be dealt with, 
but we had no expectation of being 
delayed by them long. And we 
weren’t. They had interpreted their instructions for 
their own comfort and safety, and were gone. Off we 
started for the stable, on the run; and in five minutes 
we were mounted and galloping out Market Street like 
the wind. 

Everything favored us. There was a bright moon. 
The clouds never happened to obscure her light when 
we really needed it. We wound our way through the 
maze of dunes practically without hesitation, and 
came out almost even with the brig. 

She lay dark and still. We halted and listened. 
Not a sound anywhere, save the panting of the horses, 
the sigh of the wind in the rushes, the plunge of the 
surf. They couldn’t be near. We should have heard 
them a mile away, and seen them nearly as far. 

It was just what we had hoped for. We were quite 
prepared to rush them and try conclusions in a square 
fight, if it had to be so, but it was far better to use 
strategy, set a trap. And now, if we looked sharp, 
we should very likely have time for that. 

The first thing was, to lure a boat ashore. The 
crew were watching, undoubtedly, for a signal. I 
tried them with three flashes from my bull’s - eye, 
which I had brought for the purpose. Three for the 


three men; it would be the most natural choice. But 
it brought no response. Then I waved at arm’s- 


length, thrice. There was an answer, It looked as if 
we were on the right track. 

We tethered our horses, in the dunes, and tied up 
their heads, lest they should hear the hoofs approach- 
ing down the beach and spoil everything by whinny- 
ing. Then Post and Brink and I went back to the 
water’s edge to represent the robbers. 

Soon we saw the boat and heard the oars. It was 
an anxious moment for us. But they had no sus- 
picions. They came steadily on. Just before they 
reached the strand they unshipped and gave the oars 
a quick throw ahead, and then jumped out and float- 
ed the boat up high and dry on the crest of a little 
wave. I knew then that they were Kanakas. That’s 
their way. It was too bad, for it made our task a 
good deal harder when it came to impersonating them 
in the encounter with Smith. There was no help for 
it, though; and it didn’t affect the present problem. 
We had to get them out of our way all the same, and 
we did. Our pistols were at their heads before they 
had any opportunity to look us over and take alarm. 
In a minute we had their arms bound and were Jead- 
ing them off into the dunes. We took them some 
distance, changed clothes with them, as much as was 
necessary, tied their feet, gagged them, told them 
they’d be freed in half an hour, and hastened back 


to the shore. 
Still no sound from the north. I should have been 
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The Spanish victory over the French in the battle of Madrid, known as the “Triumph of Liberty,” was celebrated in the capital of Spain a few days ago, 


King Alfonso Reviewing the Regiment del Principe 


Photograph by Frederic Coleman 


The troops were reviewed by the 


young King and his family, the photograph being made as Alfonso was raising his hand at the salute to his crack regiment 




















in despair, should have thought we were all wrong and soft light that still silvered sea and shore, and by the strap, and went to thrashing his arms. “His 


in a most ridiculous situation, if it hadn’t been for 
the fact that one of the Kanakas, when we pounced 
on them, ejaculated something that I couldn’t fully 
understand, but that certainly contained the word 
Kamika, Now that is the nearest that a full-blooded 
Hawaiian can come to pronouncing—Smith! I had 
picked up that bit of knowledge from the bilingual 
signs on the shops in Honolulu. So some one who bore 
that name had been expected by them. That hardly 
amounted to absolute identification, but it was re- 
assuring. 

There was nothing now but to wait, three of us by 
the hoat impersonating the Kanakas. two in hiding, 
as before. It was a strange vigil, standing there so 
breathless and intent in the solemn, beautiful night. 
Without was perfect peace; within, the wildest tumult. 
For our hearts were thumping madly, our thoughts 
in a whirl—mine, at any rate. It wasn’t fear, but 
anxiety, the wretched uncertainty of it all. 

At last we heard them coming. J can hear them 
now. That. faint rhythmical thud of their hoofs will 
remain in my memory forever. It sounded clearer, 
clearer, clearer, above the light monotone of the 
waves. I grew sick with the excitement of it. Yet at 
the very same time—you doubtless have had a similar 
experience yourself — beneath the tenseness and the 
turmoil I was noting quietly the delicate beauty of the 
scene, dwelling on it minutely, bit by bit, as if I had 
just that moment become aware of it,—the ivory dunes 
with their stunted black trees, the rows of lazy surf 
down the long curving shore, the dusky sky, the faint 
summer stars, the high-piled clouds. The clouds! 
Oh, how my excitement surged up, as I lifted my eyes 
to them! I felt as if I should burst with it. For my 
gaze had fallen upon a dark mass that was drifting 
straight toward the moon! <A race! There was to 
be a race between cloud above and men below, with 
some of our lives, my own life perhaps, for the stake! 
And it seemed to me that the three on the beach were 
the more likely to win, for the drift on high was very 
gradual. 

I tried to whisper to my companions, but I couldn't. 
The wild tumult within had overcome my _ bodily 
powers. So I gazed and listened and compared alone, 
while we stood there unmoving, and the surf frolicked 
on, and the night breeze piped in the sedges, and the 
ocean smiled, regardless of our fate. 

The hoof-beats grew louder. I could see the horses 
plainly, could distinguish the riders almost, in the 


brightened the front of the dark bulk above that was 
advancing—but, oh, how slowly!—to blow it out. Too 
slowly, L now saw. I was sure of it. I resolved not 
to look up again. I strained my eyes toward the 
horsemen. On they came, and on, and I held my gaze 
riveted upon them firmly. They were a hundred yards 
away, seventy, fifty. Smith was in advance. Sud- 
denly he pulled up, and our hands crept toward our 


pistols. I was glad the moment had come. It had 
not, though. There was no hostile movement. They 


came quietly along on the walk. When they were 
about fifty or sixty feet from us Smith stopped; 
swung himself off, case and grip in hand, gave his 
horse a cut, and turned in our direction. Then he 
paused a bit for the others. And during that second, 
while he stood and glanced back, his form grew dark, 
a deep shadow swept over the sand, and the cloud 
had won! My head swam. I heard the men beside me 
catch their breath. It meant something to them and 
to me. 5 

They came toward us. Nothing awakened their 
suspicion. They stepped into the boat, and proceeded 
to stow themselves away in the stern. Then they felt 
cold steel on their temples, and heard Brink say: 


“The Fates are froward girls; 
They mix chaff with our grain.” 

They were not fools, and so attempted no resistance. 
We bound their arms behind their backs; brought 
down the Kanakas, two of us, while the others stood 
guard; tied them to the thwarts; caught the stray 
horses—an easy task, for they were tired; bound our 
prisoners on them; pushed the Kanakas off; and then 
started back through the dunes, Bayliss ahead, lead- 
ing the three captives by their lariats, and the rest 
of us behind and at the sides, gun in hand. 

Nobody spoke a word. The reaction was too great, 
with every one of us. A more solemn cavalcade 
never entered San Francisco. We got there about 
three, just in the gray of dawn. We rode directly to 
the stable, thinking to save ourselves trouble by tele- 
phoning and letting the police come there. You never 
saw men so amazed as the sleepy hostlers who came 
tumbling out at our call. I wish we’d realized how 
sodden they were, and how dull we were ourselves. It 
would have made a great difference. Some of us dis- 
mounted and gave them our horses. Post was one. 
He was old, and felt stiff and chilly. He hung the 
case, which he had been carrying, over his pommel, 


horse veered up toward Smith’s, and the stupid fellow 
who stood holding her thought nothing of it. In a 
second the harm was done. I saw Smith lean, seize the 
strap in his teeth, dig his heels with a vicious lunge 
into his horse, and, presto! he was off! Close by the 
stable there was a little side street. With a bend of 
the body he directed his horse into that. I got a shot 
at him as he disappeared, and so did Bayliss. We 
were better situated for it than the rest. One missed, 
—there was no telling which; the other struck—not 
the man, but the case, breaking it open and sending 
some of the things flying into the street, Carver’s 
watch, if you’ll believe it, among them. Then we 
dashed after. But it was useless. We weren’t pre- 
pared to tear round corners at the risk of life and 
limb as he did, and in five minutes he had baffled us, 
and was out of sight and hearing. For five minutes 
more we tried to track him, but succeeded only in 
finding two or three persons who had heard him clat- 
tering by. From what they told us we saw that he 
was heading for the coast hills. Of course; it was the 
only thing for him. We went back and reported to the 
police. They sent word out into the country broad- 
cast, to every telegraph station. We were confident 
that we should have him before night. But we didn’t. 
He has never been heard from to this day. And still 
I shouldn’t quite say that. For I discovered toward 
evening, some five or six miles out in the country, a 
small boy who had cut his bonds and received from 
him a double-eagle for doing it. He had a bit of a 
note that Smith had written, with instructions that 
it should be sent as soon as possible to the manager 
of the Bonanza Hotel. I opened it, knowing pretty 
well what I should find. I wasn’t quite prepared for 
the form, though. It was drawn up like a ten-word 
telegram: “ Froward girls. Chaff for grain. Regards 
to all inquiring friends. J. J. S.” He had the last 
laugh. 

The poor Mexicans, I’ve always thought, paid the 
piper, and poor Smith’s penalty along with their own. 
They were sentenced to forty years in San Quentin! 
The Kanakas escaped with the brig. Where they went 
we never learned. I sometimes have wondered whether 
the original plan for their cruise may not, after all, 
have been carried out; whether they mayn’t have had 
confidence enough in Smith’s cleverness to linger about 
and watch for him and pick him up somewhere down 
the coast. It certainly is possible. No one knows, 
though; and no one ever will. 
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, The Place de Bertin, St. Pierre 


Perhaps nothing more clearly indicates the complete destruction of St. Pierre than this picture. The tottering walls, the masses of stone and 
timber, the utter desolation of it all, impress the beholder most vividly 
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The Government Buildings and the Prison 


These were pleasantly situated on the Roxelane River, some distance back from the sea. The buildings were massively con- 
structed—the walls in many places being six feet thick. Yet they crumbled beneath the trembling of the 
earth and the deluge from the volcano, and only small portions remained standing. The 
palace of the Governor of Martinique was in the group of buildings, and 
it is believed that his body is entombed among the ruins 


THE VOLCANIC DESTRUCTION OF ST. PIERRE 


History repeats itself, and the story of the burial of Pompeii lives again in the chronicles of the destruction 
of St. Pierre. Letters written just before the dreadful morning of May 8 tell of forebodings regarding the 
impending catastrophe, and describe the overpowering heat, the stifling dust, and the lowering clouds. 
Survivors of the eruption cannot forget the horror of the scenes; and no incentive of the imagination 
is needed by eye-witnesses to portray the unique torture of those long days and nights of disaster 
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PAPER read by Mr. Alfred Holt Stone, of 
Greenville, Mississippi, at the last meeting 
of the American Economie Association, has 
been published as a pamphlet, and gives 
a highly interesting account of the con- 
dition and relations of whites and negroes 

in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. The Delta—so called 
from its situation between the Yazoo and the Missis- 
sippi rivers—includes nine counties of Mississippi, 
and has the largest proportion of negroes in its popu- 
lation of any considerable district in the United 
States. The land is extremely rich, and cotton can 
be raised there year after year without the use of 
fertilizers. The negroes outnumber the whites about 
seven to one, and this disproportion is increasing. 
During the war the sole access to the Delta was by 
river boats and wagons. No railroad ran through the 
district until later. For that reason ante-bellum con- 
ditions were less disturbed there than in most other 
parts of the South. The land there is still held almost 
entirely in large plantations, the field labor being done 
exclusively by negroes, who rent small farms from 
the planters. It is a peculiarity of the Delta that 
there are scarcely any poor whites in it. Almost all 
the white men are considerable land-owners and_per- 
sons of standing in their communities. Their deal- 
ings with their negro tenants, as Mr. Stone describes 
them, are wise and highly successful. The negro appli- 
cant for a holding gets as much land—from eighteen 
acres up—as his character and resources qualify him 
to handle. His landlord sells him a mule on credit, 
and gives him a limited credit for such stores and sup- 
plies as will maintain his family until his crop is 
ready for market. The plan is to keep the negro la- 
borer’s expenditures down as much as possible, so that 
he will have a respectable surplus coming to him from 
the sale of his cotton. It seems to work well as far as 
the store credits go, but most of the negroes lack 
thrift, and spend their money foolishly when they get 
it. Mr. Stone savs that if the Delta negroes could 
only improve their chances and profit duly by the fer- 
tility of the soil, they would own the whole Delta in 
one or two generations. 


district is that there are no race troubles there. 

White women feel safe in the blackest corner 
in all the South. There are no assault cases, no lynch- 
ings. There is plenty of crime among the negroes. In 
their dealings with one another they are far from 
exemplary, and furnish much more than their fair 
quota of criminals to the courts and prisons of the 
State. But they don’t attack the whites. It is not 
at ali because they are terrorized, for the relations 
between blacks and whites are particularly friendly, the 
planters exercising paternal supervision over their 
tenants, and taking care of them and thought for 
them to an unusual extent. It is because whites and 
negroes live on a different plane and don’t clash. 
There are no poor whites: no white’ men or white 
women who work in the fields with the negroes. Con- 
sequently the crimes that are most fruitful of race 
difficulties are never suggested to the negro’s mind. 
Such crimes are usually the result of blind impulse, 
and such impulses do not happen in the Yazoo dis- 
trict. 

It is hazardous to generalize from Mr. Stone’s story, 
because the conditions he describes are so exceptional, 
and, apparently, so unlikely to be duplicated to a 
great extent elsewhere. The deduction that offers 
most obviously is that whites and blacks get on best 
where their respective numbers are most unequal, and 
their social status most widely separated. They get 
on worst where their numbers are nearly equal, and 
their social condition so closely approximated that 
they are competitors in the same fields of labor. 


Bi: the most interesting thing about this Yazoo 
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R. SCHWAB of the Steel Trust likes to amuse 
M himself. He went abroad for that purpose 

awhile ago, and some of his reported diver- 
sions were criticised. He has got a new game now, 
which he can play at home and without offence. The 
papers have told us that he has bought a large 
property, called Richmond Beach, on Staten Island, 
near Tottenville, which includes a_ fine quarter-mile 
stretch of beach, a fresh-water lake, a grove, hills, a 
steamboat dock, pavilions, pagodas, and a farm- 
house, He likes the property very much, and thinks 
that when the buildings have been altered to suit 
the purposes for which he intends to use them, the 
estate, swept by the ocean breezes from the lower bay, 
will make a particularly fit and salubrious summer re- 
sort for sick and poor children of New York. The 
plan is to manage the beach in connection with 
sundry charitable institutions, and fetch children down 
on steamboats to spend the day. As many as two 
thousand children can be fed and cared for there 
daily in the season, and Mr, Schwab thinks that the 
resources of the place will afford) them excellent 
sport. 

It would seem so, and the chances are that the 
place will incidentally afford good sport to Mr. Schwab 
also. If he likes to see children made happy there 
is no oceasion for him to find life dull in New 
York. No one, by-the-way, who finds himself cheered 
by the sight of children should fail to treat himself 
vearly to a sight of the May parties in Central Park. 
The papers said that on May 17 twenty thousand chil- 
dren went a-Maying in our Park. They have full 


swing there on the May Saturdays, as most readers 
know, and a more charming and ‘reviving spectacle 
than they make is far to seek. What customs other 
towns have in this matter of May parties is unknown 
to this deponent, but if towns that don’t have them 
want to know what they miss, let them send delegates 
here to see. 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly has _ been 
I sitting in New York. Its chief labor this year 
has concerned the revision, or modification by 
foot-notes, of the Westminster Confession of Faith. The 
Westminster Confession used to be an expression of 
Presbyterian belief. It would be a hardy man who 
would call it that now. It is rather a measure of 
Presbyterian conservatism. Creeds ought not to be 
cut in the latest fashion. That would necessitate an- 
nual refittings and tryings-on. It is not to be ex- 
pected that they shall ever be quite contemporaneous, 
for nothing that belongs to time present has been 
fully tested, and a creed that the more progressive 
believers considered to be fully up to the times would 
be not only less safe, but less representative than one 
less modern. No church, says a current writer, should 
be judged solely by its formal doctrinal position. To 
judge belief by works is much more just than to judge 
both works and intelligence by a statement of belief. 
But all the great religious bodies overhaul their 
formal statements of belief from time to time, and 
the Presbyterian brethren do well to amend theirs 
by such changes as they can agree on. When they 
have done their best, few of them will be quite satis- 
fied, but the effort will have been worth while, and 
the consciences of the revisers may reasonably ap- 
plaud them. Some moss on a creed makes it venera- 
ble. Too much exposes it to the imputation of being 
a ruin. 
SA. 


lately went before the retiring board of the navy 

asking to be retired, but the board refused to re- 
tire him. <A special bill for his retirement was then 
introduced in Congress. This unusual action was 
backed by very good authority. The special reason 
that seemed to warrant it came to notice the other 
day when Lieutenant Hobson appeared before the 
House committee that has his bill in charge, and told 
them why, in his opinion, it ought to be passed. It 
seems that although at present he is physically sound, 
so that under the law a retiring board cannot retire 
him, his eyesight is in such condition that if he stays 
in the navy, and continues to use his eyes in his work 
as naval constructor, they will probably fail him alto- 
gether. When his eyesight has been actually de- 
stroved, or very gravely impaired, the board may law- 
fully retire him. But he wants to be retired now, 
while he has still a useful remnant of his eyesight 
left. That seems a very reasonable desire, and here’s 
hoping that Congress will pass his bill. 


[ will be recalled that Lieutenant R. P. Hobson 
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the New York Evening Post that the news- 
paper reports of what he said in Chicago 
about Dreyfus were untrue. They are a shame, he 
says, to the newspapers which circulated them, and an 
infamy for those who originated them. English-speak- 
ing lecturers have been known to be misreported. 
French-speaking lecturers doubtless run a still greater 
risk of being misunderstood. Suspension of judgment 
is due to M. Le Roux in this matter. While he has 
been travelling west the sentiments imputed to him 
have sped eastward, and long since reached France. 
Suspension of judgment is also due, and has doubt- 
less been accorded by newspaper readers, in another 
case—that of the American naval officers who got 
into trouble in Venice. Captain Drayton of the 
Chicago, their commanding officer, has reported to Sec- 
retary Moody that they were wrongfully treated by 
the Italian authorities. A court of inquiry is investi- 
gating the officers’ conduct, and may make a report 
which will warrant a demand from Washington for 
reparation. The power of our government: to make 
reparation for Italians abused by American mobs is 
so limited that it can hardly take a very high stand 
in complaining of mobs in Italy, but if the facts war- 
rant it, it can at least vindicate its own men. 


M LE ROUX telegraphs from San Francisco to 
€ 
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As has been told, a course in English, given by 

Professor Woodberry, and very popular with the 
students, was dropped from next year’s list because of 
a lack of funds to pay an assistant. There followed 
a great outery by the students, and an explanation by 
President Butler, who said that Dr. Woodberry’s labors 
were highly appreciated, and explained why the change 
was made which the students so much disliked. 
Forthwith Mr. Flagler comes forward and offers funds 
to pay an assistant in the dropped course for three 
years, but Dr. Butler declines the offer, and other 
offers to the same effect. Dr. Woodberry then makes a 
statement regretting President Butler’s action. “ The 
acceptance of Mr. Flagler’s offer,” he says, ‘“ would 
have allowed my old work to go on unimpaired; the 
students would have been satisfied with the removal 
of the cause of their complaints; I should have been 
delighted, for I had lost all hope of saving my depart- 


T's plot seems to be thickening at Columbia. 


ment as created and safeguarded under President 
Low’s administration.” To this statement President 
Butler has as yet published no reply, and so the 
matter stands. 


en. 


of Admiral Sampson, told a new story. about the 

Gunner Morgan incident. It will be remembered 
that when Morgan was an applicant for a commission 
as ensign, the Admiral advised against appointing war- 
rant-officers to the rank of ensign. But the Sun tells 
us that at the same time he wrote a private letter to 
the Navy Department expressing the opinion that wor- 
thy warrant-officers, such as Morgan had shown him- 
self to be, ought to have a chance to go through the 
Naval Academy. If appointed ensigns, their promo- 
tion stopped there, but if they were graduates of the 
Academy, they would be in the line of promotion. The 
Admiral, who was freely accused of narrow sentiments 
towards warrant-officers, really desired for Morgan a 
better chance and a better future than the regulations 
gave him. His idea was not to hold any good man 
back, but to make sure that every commissioned officer 
of the navy had such a training as his responsibilities 
demanded. 


Ti Sun, at the end of its review of the career 


Philippinés with impaired health, and that while 

he was at home part of his time was devoted to 
physical repairs which necessitated some kind of sur- 
gical operation. It is understood that he left home 
in better order than he reached it, but Senator Dol- 
liver said in the Senate on May 19 that the Governor 
had forebodings that he was going back to Manila to 
die. The Senator was arguing stoutly in favor of the 
bill for a temporary civil government for the Philip- 
pines, and it may be that in his zeal he has overstated 
Governor Taft’s misgivings. If that is so, the public 
would be glad to know it, for Judge Taft is one of the 
most valuable and promising men in the country; and 
the possibility that his service in the Philippines may 
cost us his life is one fit to excite acute concern in the 
public mind. 


I’ is known that Governor Taft came back from the 
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Rhodes” in the Nineteenth Century for May, 

throws very significant light on Mr. Rhodes’s 
connection with the Boer war. The Boer war grew 
out of the Jameson Raid, of which Mr. Rhodes was the 
instigating spirit. He told Mr. Low, that it was by 
no means merely to redress the Outlanders’ grievances 
that he took so much trouble. The Outlanders were 
sure, he said, in a little time, to turn Kruger out, get 
possession of the Transvaal administration, right their 
own grievances, and set up a modern state. But in 
that case they would owe nothing to England, and 
were likely not only to drop the English connection 
themselves, but to draw. all South Africa after them 
into a United States of South Africa, with its capital 
in the Rand. It was, it appears, to thwart the march 
of events in that direction and head off Destiny in the 
interest of the British Empire that Jameson was sent 
out. Rhodes’s talk, in which he disclosed his motives 
and purposes to Mr. Low, is quoted at length, and is of 
very great interest. It makes the Transvaal war ap- 
pear as the result of a skilful plot, which succeeded 
rather too much, and at a cost prodigiously beyond 
anticipation, but still did succeed. 


M ‘i SIDNEY LOW, in his “ Recollections of Cecil 


the sufferings of returning travellers, about 

which there has been so much complaint. The 
inspectors of personal baggage are to wear white 
cotton gloves hereafter, so'as not to soil the frocks 
and other garments they may have to handle. They 
must repack the trunks they empty, must avoid 
unnecessary exposure of the trunks’ contents, and must 
put up with the reasonable impatience of distracted 
travellers without discourteous conduct in_ return. 
An efficient person in suitable garb is to settle points 
under discussion between inspectors and_ travellers, 
and receive travellers’ complaints. Officers are en- 
joined to avoid “ petty exactions under a narrow in- 
terpretation of the law and a misapprehension of the 
purposes of the inspection.” Customs officials are for- 
bidden to accept gratuities, and passengers are re- 
quested not to tempt them. Any lady who wants her 
baggage examined in private shall be gratified in that 
particular, provided the steamship company has fur- 
nished a suitable room. As for the practice of requiring 
a declaration from travellers, and afterwards ex- 
amining their baggage to see if they have told the 
truth, the Secretary says: “If all people were honest, 
one or the other of these requirements might be avoid- 
ed, but under existing conditions it has been found 
impracticable to omit either.” The recent issue of 
four circulars and a statement has attested the ear- 
nestness of the Secretary’s purpose to make things as 
much easier for travellers as the laws will permit. 
There is a circular for travellers taking ship out of 
the country, and another for returning travellers, tell- 
ing them what they must expect when they get home, 
so that their minds and documents may be prepared 
beforehand. The path through the Custom House 
is not lined with primroses even now, but the Secre- 
tary has doubtless bettered it a little, and certainly 
he has shown solicitude and good-will. 


G line suite SHAW has donechis best to mitigate 
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A Literary Lawyer 
MM: ADRIAN H. JOLINE, who wrote 


The Meditations of an Autograph- 
Collector, is a Princeton man, and 
one of the members of a New York: firm 
of lawyers celebrated above their associ- 
ates for their literary reputation. The au- 


thor of “Nothing to Wear,” William 
Allen Butler, is one of the members of the 
firm. It was in 1857 that HARPER’s 
WEEKLY first published this poem, which 
rapidly became famous, and the peecadilloes 
of “ Miss Flora M’Flimsey,” the heroine 
of the poem, at once became the talk of 
the town. The Meditations is Mr. Joline’s 
first book. 





The Poetry of Disaster 


HE Martinique disaster, the most 
T terrible in the records of the world, 

and which, to its victims, seemed 
like the veritable ending of all things, re- 
calls the lines of Bailey’s “ Festus.” It 
is this poem which details a sermon 
preached by the devil in the market-place 
of a city. He gives the people unmistaka- 
ble warning of what they may look for 
when there comes the end of the world: 


The world shall stand still with a rend- 
As tho: Tt struck at sea. The halls where 
The ai of nations shall be dumb with 
The dete shall after her own plummet sink, 
And sound the sea herself and depths of 


death. 

At the 7 turn Death shall cut off the 
thief, 

And dash the gold bag in his yellow brain. 

The gambler, reckoning gains, shall drop a 
piece : 

Stoop down and there see death ;—look up, 
there God. 

The wanton, temporizing with decay, 

And qualifying every line which vice 

Writes bluntly on the brow, inviting scorn, 

Shall pale through plastered red: and the 
loose, low sot 

See clear, for once, through his misty, o’er- 
brimmed eye. 

‘The just, if there be any, die in prayer. 

Death shall be everywhere among = your 
marts, 

And fiving bills which no man may de- 
cline— 

Drafts upon Hell one moment after date. 

Then shall your outcries tremble amid the 
stars: 

Terrors shall be about ye like a wind: 

And fears come down upon ye like a house. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
es colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa, 
—LAd@. 





EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
BoRDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis always 
safe and reliable. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s Diary,” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 








TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Rates in Manhattan from 
$48 ayear. N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 


—[/ av. 








INACTIVE liver, depressed spirits—make both right 
with Apporr’s—the Original Angostura Bitters. The 
rene Assortt’s will revolutionize the system.— 

avy. . 





Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. Ask 
your dealer for it. None superior. Its quality cannot 
be surpassed.—[ Adv.] 





_ Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears. 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it; 
ought to; if not, there’s 
trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in 
pimples, The trouble goes 
deeper, but this is trouble 
enough. 





If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clear and soft and 
open and clear. 
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Lf itisn’t an Eastman, itisn’t a Kodak 


$6.00 


A new folding 


KODAK 


for the pocKet—almost for 
the vest pocKet,.at six 
dollars. Makes pictures 
154 x 2% inches, loads in 
daylight, has a fine men- 
iscus lens, brilliant finder, 
automatic shutter—in fact, 
has the “Kodak quality ”’ all 
the way through. 

No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pic- 
tures 15% x 2% inches, - . 


Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex- 
posures,154%x2%, -+ ~ rs .25 


Do., 6exposures,»> + + «= «© ao 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 











$6.00 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 
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A BOOK OF 
AFTER- DINNER 
STORIES FREE 

WRITE DEPARTMENTC, 
EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 
Rheinstrom Bros. CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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Double 
Daily 
Service 


Newline via Rock- 
ford, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Fort 
Dodge and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Buffet- 
library-smoking- 

cars, pee agg Be yes free reclining chair cars, 

dining cars. Send to the undersigned for a free 
copy of Pictures and Notes En-Route illustrat- 
ing this new line as seen from the car window. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 

lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 











Sold all over the world. 
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Hon. Sanford B. Dole 
The Governor of Hawaii 


HE recent visit of Governor Dole of 
| Hawaii at Washington has brought 
his name anew before the people 
of the United States. For eight years 
past Sanford B. Dole has stood out, a dis- 
tinct personality, in the clear lime-light 
of public view. For the past year and 
more he has been the target of opposition 
on the part of a certain faction in Ha- 
waii, while the Territory has been passing 
through political throes which remind one 
vividly of the days of carpet-bagging and 
reconstruction in the States of the South. 
Through all this he has passed un- 
secathed, and he goes back to his guber- 
natorial seat with the full assurance of 
the support of the administration at 
Washington. 

Governor Dole is himself Hawaiian 
born, his parents having been among the 
earlier of the American missionaries to 
the islands. He was born in June, 1844, 
in the little village of Punahou, a few 
miles from Honolulu. He grew up among 
the children of the Polynesian natives, 
and when he had reached a suitable age 
he was sent to Williams College, where 
he was graduated in 1867. He studied 
law in Beston, and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar. Later he returned to 
the islands to assist in elevating his peo- 
ple te a condition of enlightenment. When 
he was born the Hawaiians were just 
emerging from a state of barbarism. Be- 
fore he had reached middle life he had 
witnessed the erection of an enlightened 
state destined to play no inconspicuous 
part in human affairs. 


opinions upon what was once known as 
the “ Hawaiian question,” there is no one 
who will care to challenge the sincerity 
and the absolute unselfishness of Governor 
Dole. He took no active part in the de- 
thronement of the Queen, in 1893, but, 


tive and foreign born, resigned his seat 
upon the Supreme Bench of the islands to 
enter the turmoil of public life, and was 
placed at the head of affairs. His ad- 
mirable temper and management during 
the turbulent days that followed are mat- 
ters of history. Fixed in the belief that 
annexation alone would give to his peo- 
ple a stable government, his every effort 
was bent toward that end, although it 
was evident to all that annexation meant, 
for him, a loss of position, power, and 
emolument. Appointed to be Governor by 
President McKinley, at a salary far less 
than that which he had been receiving as 
President of the Hawaiian Republic, he 
has patiently borne opposition and con- 
tumely, bending all his energies to the 
task of giving his people a good govern- 
ment. 
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Ballooning Across the Sahara 
A JOURNEY across the Sahara by bal- 


loon is being discussed by French 

aeronauts. M. Deburaux is very 
anxious to attempt a journey from Tunis 
to the Niger, the winds permitting. Count 
Castillon de Saint-Victor, another French 
aeronaut, proposes to accompany him. 
Financial difficulties arise, however. To 
despatch a balloon large enough to carry 
several aeronauts would entail a cost of 
about sixty thousand dollars. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to make a trial journey 
with a balloon controlled by an automatic 
device, this meaning an expenditure of but 
four thousand dollars. 

An interior air-bag will keep the bal- 
loon righted. The northeast winds which 
prevail -over the central Sahara would 
propel the balloon at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. Should a mishap occur, it 
is calculated that the wreckage would be 
picked up by some of the nomads of the 
desert, so the news of its mishap would 





| quickly reach civilization. 





Whatever may be the varied political 
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this having been Accomplished, he, at the | 
request of his fellow-countrymen, both na- | 
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FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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Original 


-PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
ness. All Others Are Imitations 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 9"!7,Sse"g" 


in Greater New 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York, 




















* Augustus Buell 
An _ Engineer-Author 


UGUSTUS BUELL, the author of 
A that virile biography Paul Jones, 
gained a thorough knowledge of 
seamanship in the responsible position he 
has filled for the past twenty years in 
Cramp’s ship-yards, which have been de- 
scribed as a powerful adjunct of the An- 
napolis Academy in training Young Amer- 
ica for the sea. Mr. Buell’s personality 
is interesting. He comes lineally through 
seven generations from Rolf Buell, a 
trooper in Ayrton’s Horse, which guard- 
ed the seatfold of Charles I. The Buells 
came to Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1662, 
and finally settled in Chenango County, 


New York, where Augustus Buell, his- 
torian and naval critic, was born in a 
log house on September 4, 1846. He was 


educated at an old red school-house near 
by, in the Norwich Academy, and in the 
scientific school at Hamilton College. At 
the age of sixteen he enlisted in the 
Twentieth New York Volunteers, and 
served with distinction through two years 
and eight montis with the Army of the 
Potomac. At the age of eighteen Corpo- 
ral Buell was a civil engineer along the 
surveys of the Pacific railroads, and saw 
the first rock-drill worked in the Union 
Pacific tunnel. He then joined the edi- 
torial statf of the Kansas City Times, 
from which he went to the Missouri Re- 
publican, becoming its Washington corre- 
spondent, and subsequently one of the edi- 
ters of the Washington Post and of Donn 
Piatt’s Sunday Capital. Since that time 
he has been a valued aide of Mr. Charles 
H. Cramp, the Nestor of American ship- 


builders, and has found time to do the 
best naval biography of the day. Mr. 


Buell is a strong believer in the injustice 
which history has done to Aaron Burr, 
but thinks it is now too late to. right 
the wrong. 
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The Modern Office 


CC se wit the offices of fifty years 
ago with those of to-day. What a 
contrast! At the same time what 
an improvement! 

The characteristics of the old-time 
offices may be summed up in a sentence— 
dirt, dinginess, and discomfort. Some of 
this kind still exist. In London, especial- 
ly, one may say that they are condemned 
merely, but by no means extinct. 

Passages strewn with sawdust, floors 
never scrubbed, windows never cleaned, 
the furniture as plain as possible, always 
in the last stages of decay. In such an 
office where the dust is laid each morning 
by sprinkling water haphazard between 
the desks, and where the gas has to be 
lighted during the greater part of the 
year, it was thought that the atmosphere 
was businesslike. 

The private offices differed from the 
counting-room only in being partitioned 
off and in possessing a single unoccupied 
chair, characterized generally by the fact 
that the horse-hair stuffing was to be seen 
sprouting through the leather seat. 

As for any comfortable surroundings, 
they would have been considered out of 
place, a dangerous token of effeminacy, as 
actually hostile to the proper spirit of 
commercial simplicity, and encouraging 
to every form of idleness. 

Such ideas, however, are no longer held. 
All the old notions of what was business- 
like have been forgotten. Nowadays 
magnificent offices are looked upon as an 
outward sign of prosperity. In some 
they are, in fact, palatial.” In 
general tkey are solidly comfortable and 
elegant. 

It is the present fashion to spare 
neither taste nor money in fitting up a 
private office. Not merely in the matter 
of decorative wall-paper, rich carpets, 
handsome chairs, and massive desks, but 
in ornamental book-shelves, comfortable 


cases 


lounges, and pictures that often cost a 
great deal of money. 
The interesting point is whether it is 
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Purity’s 7 Points 


These are the seven , 1 
points that make a beer 
healthful. We use the best bar- 


ley that money can buy. 

We get our hops from 
Bohemia. A partner 
in our business selects 
all materials. 
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Our yeast is 
foreverthe same 
and it gives to 
Schlitzthe flavor 
no other’ beer 
can have. 
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Cleanliness in 
our brewery is 
carried to ut- 
most extremes. 


A beer that has them 
is both good and good 
for you. 


THE BEER / 
THAT MADE / 
MILWAUKEE / 
FAMOUS. / 


We cool Schlitz beer 
in a plate glass room, 
in filtered air, to keep 
germs away from it. 


It is a tonic anda food. 
It is the beverage of 


health. 
Omit the. beer without 5 
them. We age it for months, 


until it is well ferment- 
ed. It is the “green 
beer” that causes bil- 
iousness. 


And remember that 
Schlitz beer costs just the 
same as common beer. 

You'll get it if you ask 
for it. 

But if you don’t care, 
your dealer may give you 
a beer that costs less than 
half so much to brew. 


Ask for the brewery 
bottling. 


Every drop of Schlitz 
is thoroughly filtered. 
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After it is bottled and 
sealed, every bottle is 
sterilized. 
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possible to go too far in this matter of 
surrounding one’s self with luxury and 
comforts during business hours. (Cer- 
tainly most men spend more time in their 
offices than they do in their studies, [; 
pleasant surroundings mean anything to 
a man at any time it is to be supposed 
they have the same indirect influence on 
the senses when the mind is occupied wit}, 
business as with anything else. 

But notwithstanding this obvious fact, 
either from hereditary causes or as a 
result of early training, there is in the 
mind a distinct standard by which we (e- 
clare one thing to be businesslike and 
another unbusinesslike, irrespeetive of its 
immediate relation to any particular trade 
or profession, and the tendency is to dis- 
approve of any marked display of a lean- 
ing towards the gratification of luxurious 
or wsthetic tastes in a business office. 

Tendencies, however, become modified. 
To-day, in one of the largest business- 
houses in London, it still remains the rule 
that no employee may wear a mustache, 
nor appear at the office dressed in any but 
a black coat and hat. At one time this 
custom was generally recognized among 
eity men in England, although it was 
never followed in the country, and is 
rapidly becoming obsolete there. 

Similarly, what prejudice we have 
against any display of elegance in an 
office has its source doubtless in habit of 
thought rather than in reason, and will 
by degrees become extinct. 
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Harper’s for June 


i howe June Number of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE is another 
notable issue. It is almost a 
book in size, and both from a lit- 
erary and an artistic point of view 
is an ideal type of modern maga- 
zine. There are eight short stories 
in the number, among them a 
brilliant New York story by Edith 
Wharton, entitled “ The Quick- 
sand.” Other well-known story 
writers who contribute to this 
number are Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, Onota Watanna, Mary 
Tracy Earle, Arthur Colton, and 
Joseph Altsheler. Miss Earle’s 
story is daintily illustrated in 
color. 

Prominentin the list of special ar- 
ticles is Professor Richard T. Ely’s 
article on “ An American Indus- 
trial Experiment.” William Sharp 





writes on “ Walter Scott’s Land,” 
and his article is accompanied by 
many charmingly tinted pictures. 
W.L. Alden tells of a visit to 
“ Cremona.” H. S. Curtis writes 
of “ Vacation Schools and Play- 
grounds,” and Professor Morris 
Jastrow discusses the stories of the 
creation as voiced by various re- 
ligions. 

The one serial feature of the 
MaGazinE is the second instal- 
ment of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
great story, “ Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter,” which promises brilliantly. 
There are in all twenty-eight sep- 
arate contributions in this notable 
number of the MaGazine. 





A BOOK ON MARTINIQUE 


Two Years in the 
French West Indies 


HIS is a record of a two years’ 
stay in Ma.tinique, at St. Pierre, 

and in the islands near by. It 1s 
a vivid picture of the country—its peo- 





ple, how they lived, their occupations, 
habits, native customs, etc.,etc. Noth- 


i ing has been omitted that could give 


the reader the most vivid picture of 
the region that has just been visited by 
one of the worst disasters in history. 


Fully illustrated from actual photographs 
431 pages. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. ¥- 
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The Best Stimulant 


When worn out or run down 
is found in 


bed Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 














HUNTER RYE] 


The Finest Type 
of the 


Purest Whiskey. 


It is particularly 
recommended to 





S RIAGGAI 1&S0 women because of 
BA OR its age and ex- 
cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and bv jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














Low-Rate Tour to the Yellowstone 
Park via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


On account of the Annual Convention of the 
National Educational Association at Minneapo- 
lis, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run a personally conducted tour to Minneapolis 
and the Yellowstone Park, leaving New York 
July 5, and, returning, arriving New York July 
20." Round- -trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses for the entire trip, will be sold at rate 
of $150 from all points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of Pittsburg. Rate from Pittsburg 
$5 less. A special train of Pullman dining, 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars 
will be used. Six days will be spent in Yellow- 
stone Park. 

For itineraries and other information apply 
to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND LOS ANGELES. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Imperial Council Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, 


On account of the Imperial Council Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine, at San Francisco, Cal., 
June 10 to 14, 1902, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles from all stations on 
its lines, from May 26 to June 7, inclusive, at 
greatly reduced rates. These tickets will be 
good for return passage within sixty days from 
date of sale when executed by Joint Agent at 
Los Angeles or San Francisco and payment of 
fifty cents made for this service. For specitic 
rates apply to Ticket Agents. 





REDUCED RATES TO PORTLAND. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
National Convention Travelers’? Pro- 
tective- Association of America and 
the Supreme Lodge Ancient Order 
United Workmen,. 


On account of the National Convention 
Travelers’ Protective Association of America, 
June 3 to 7, and the Supreme Lodge Ancient 
Order United Workmen, June 10 to 20, at 
Portland, Ore., the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets to Portland 
from all stations on its lines, from May 26 to 
June 7, inclusive, at greatly reduced rates. 
These tickets will be good for return passage 
within sixty days from date of sale when 
executed by Joint Agent at Portland and pay- 
ment of fifty cents made for this service. Apply 
to Ticket Agents. 





HOW TO DO TWO-THIRDS OF YOUR 
IRONING IN ONE-TENTH TIM Eos 


Valuable booklet of interest to every 
home, sent FREE. 


 THEGEM IRONING MACHINE 


Saves nine-tenths time—costs onlv re. 

er hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 

Practical, durable, reeuees and eco- 

nomical. Write to-day for bocklet. 

Don'tforget. DOMESTIC MANGLECO. 
Box A, Racine Jet., Wis. 


MORPHINE, 


Opium, Laudanum, and kindred habits cured at home by 
a treatment wholly new jn method, action, and results. 
No pain, suffering, or prostration. You continue your 
regular work every day. No dreaded last stage or sub- 
stitution, but a thorough, lasting cure. Free trial treat- 
ment and sealed booklet sent on request. Write to-day to 


DR. K. F.,.PURDY, Room 63, Binz Bidg., Houston, Tex. 
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Edwin Lawrence Godkin 


Formerly editor of the New York “‘ Evening Post,” and the founder of “The Nation, 
died at Brixham, South Devonshire, England, May 20. Mr. Godkin was 
seventy-one years of age, and a native of Ireland 
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The American Polo Champions 
Photograph taken immediately at the close of the game against the Cantabs 




















A Throw In 


The opening of the game between the American team and the Cantabs. Final score 
in favor of the American team 


American Polo-players in England 


The polo-players from the United States who are contesting for the international trophy have 
been fairly successful in their efforts, and the cable despatches chronicle 
many victories over the British players 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


IS THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE. IT HAS COME FROM 
THE RUGGED MOUNTAINS NEAR 
GRENOBLE, DAUPHINY, FOR 
THREE CENTURIES; UNEQUALED 
IN EXCELLENCE, UNSURPASSED 
IN QUALITY. IT IS THE AFTER- 
DINNER LIQUEUR OF REFINED 
TASTE. 

At first-class Wine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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SHAVING 
STICK 


Indispensable to every 

gentleman who shaves 
Combines in the 

highest possible degree, 
Luxury, 
Elegance, 
Convenience, 

Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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SROUTE °F THE BLACK 
(DIAMOND EXPRESS) 
THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 
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Beautifying Country Roads 


HE road-improvement campaign, 

I which has been so ably conducted 

by those interested in riding, bi- 
cycling, and automobiling in recent years, 
is about to enter upon another stage of 
progress, which will appeal with special 
force to those interested in things beauti- 
ful. Heretofore the utilitarian view of 
road improvement has been kept well in 
the foreground: but now several New 
England communities are emphasizing the 
wsthetic value of beautiful road-sides. 
Scientific road treatment must of neces- 
sity come first, but beautifying road-sid-s 
represents even a more advanced stage of 
civilization. The pleasure of riding over 
good, firm, smooth country roads is great- 
ly increased when the trees, shrubbery, 
and general road-side appearances are 
pleasant to look at, and cool and inviting 
to the eye. That there are an art and 
a science in road-side treatment is made 
very apparent by experiments made in 
New England. Instead of sacrificing 
trees that would take half a century to 
replace, the road-masters devise some 
methods of preserving them, while new 
trees are planted at favorable places. 
Shrubbery along road-sides can be either a 
nuisance or a source of great wsthetic 
value. It all depends upon its location 
and nature. Along many road-sides the 
attempt is made to cut down all weeds, 
shrubbery, and grass. Clean sweep is 
made of everything, and the result is any- 
thing but artistic. 

The movement started in New England 
now is to plant trees and shrubs along 
the road-sides to enhance their beauty. 
The plantings are far enough back from 
the roadway so that branches will never 
interfere with passing carriages, and 
steps are taken to keep the ditches free 
from all obstructing growths. It is as- 
serted that if farmers would give as much 
attention to trimming and caring for these 
trees and shrubs as they now devote to 
ruthless cutting down of everything along 
the road-side in the fall of the year, they 
would thrive and produce artistic effects. 
The selection of the proper trees and 
shrubs for the different roads is a matter 
for local consideration, but those which 
do not harbor insects injurious to field 
crops, and which give the most striking 
effect to the landscape, are recommended. 
These trees should ‘be trimmed high so 
that surrounding views of the country 
will not be shut off, and in this way one 
will get the benefit of the shade without 
spoiling the view. Such artistic treat- 
ment of the road-sides requires judicious 
management, but systematic study of the 
subject is now being carried on in dif- 
ferent parts of New England, and it is 
expected within a year or two a decided 
change for the better will be noticed along 
the leading country highways. Unsightly 
hedges and close-cropped road-sides, with 
a general air of neglect and untidiness, 
may then disappear entirely, and the 
traveller will find constant feasts for the 
eye as he rides or drives through the 
country. 
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The Dignity of a Sneeze 


OW many are aware that in some 
countries sneezing is a ceremony? 
An account of the sneeze of a King 


of Menomotapa shows what a national con- 
cern may be the sneeze of a despot. Those 
who are near the august person when 
the sneeze oceurs salute him in so loud 
«a tone that persons in the antechamber 
hear it and join in the acclamation; in the 
adjoining apartments they do the same, 
till the noise reaches the street and be- 
comes propagated throughout the city; 
so that at each sneeze of his Majesty re- 
sults an unearthly ery from the saluta- 
tions of many thousands of his vassals. 
When the King of Senaar sneezes, his 
courtiers immediately turn their backs on 
him and give a loud slap on their right 
thighs. 

With the ancients sneezing was omi- 
nous. 

Some Catholics attribute the origin of 
saluting after sneezing to the ordinance 
of a Pope, Saint Gregory, who is said to 
have instituted a short benediction to be 
used on such occasions because at one 
time, during a pestilence, the Crisis was 
attended by sneezing, and in most cases 
the sneeze was followed by death. From 
Lord Beaconsfield comes the following: 
“ The Rabbins, who have a story for every- 
thing, say that before Jacob man never 
sneezed but once, and immediately died: 
they assure us that that patriarch was the 
first who died by natural disease; before 
him all men died by sneezing—the memory 
of which was ordered to be preserved in all 
nations by a command of every prince to 
his subjects to employ some salutary ex- 
clamation after the act of sneezing. But 
these are Talmudical dreams, and only 
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ThevWorlds Best Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad sw 


VroTooRy: 


The Circuit Court of the United States, Northern 
District of Illinois, in a recent case against A. Bauer & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., finds that the complainants, Dr. J. G. 
B. SIEGERT & SONS, are now in fact and in law the 
owners of the name “‘ Angostura,” and have the exclusive 
right to use the same as a trade-mark for and in connection 
with the sale of bitters. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, New York, N.Y. 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 
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If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send Io cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF C0., NEW YORK CITY 
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LAUNCHES 


Steam and Sail Yachts, 


Row-boats and Canoes 
Out catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 
RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Rox 17, Racine, Wis. 
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serve to prove that so familiar a custom 
has always created inquiry.” 

A memoir of the French Academy no- 
tices the practice in the New World on 
the first discovery of America. Every- 
where man was saluted for sneezing. 

Lord Bacon in his Natural History says 
that “looking against the sun doth induce 
sneezing. The cause is, not the heating 
of the nostrils—for then the holding up of 
the nostrils against the sun, though one 
wink, would do it—but the drawing down 
of the moisture of the brain.” This is the 


| first connection I find between sneezing 


and the brain. 

Plutarch in his life of Themistocles says 
that before the Battle of Salamis, while 
Themistocles was sacrificing on the ad 
miral galley, three captives were brought 
to him, elegantly attired, and of uncom 
mon beauty. They were said to be the 
sons of the sister of Xerxes, and a sooth 
sayer casting his eye upon them observed 
that a bright flame blazed out from the 
victims while a sneezing was heard from 
the right. The soothsayer took Themis 
tocles by the hand and ordered that the 
three youths should be consecrated and 
sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, for by this 
means the Greeks might be assured not 
only of safety but of victory. A bright 
flame was always considered a fortunate 
omen, and a sneezing on the right was 
also considered lucky by both the Greeks 
and Latins. 

Catullus, in his poem about Acme and 
Septimius, makes this action from the 
deity of Love from the left the source 
of his fiction. A poetical friend of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s composed a verse upon the 
matter, claiming that the gods sneezing 
on the right in heaven made it come to us 
on the left on earth. Says he: 


Cupid sneezing in his flight, 
Once was heard upon the right, 
Boding wo to lovers true; 

But now upon the left he flew, 
And with sportive sneeze divine, 
Gave of joy the sacred sign. 


It thus appears that the sneeze, which 
is commonly looked upon as a_ prosaic, 
every-day affair, is not only a performance 


| attended by pomp and ceremony, but is 
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THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


fraught with significance in its direction 
as well. 

Another poet, who preferred to be 
anonymous, has treated the subject less 
romantically than did the friend of Lord 
Beaconsfield. His poem on sneezing is as 
follows: 


What a moment, what a doubt! 

All my nose is inside out— 

All my thrilling, tickling, caustic, 

Pyramid rhinocerostic, 

Wants to sneeze and cannot do it. 

Hiow it yearns me, thrills me, stings me, 

Hiow with rapturous torment fills me! 

Now says, ‘*‘ Sneeze, you fool—get through 
it!” 

Shee-shee—oh! ‘tis most del-ishi— 

Ishi—-ishi-——-most del-ishi! 

(Ilang it, I shall sneeze till spring!) 

Snuff is a delicious thing! 








Oriental Art in America 


WELL-KNOWN auctioneer, identi- 
A fied with the great art sales held 

in New York during the last 
twenty years, lately made the assertion 
that the finest specimens of Oriental art, 
particularly in the departments of pottery 
and porcelain, are held in this country. 
That, in fact, a Japanese or Chinese wish- 
ing to study the art of his nation in some 
of its best phases would have to visit the 
United States. One finds a warrant for 
this assertion in the recently published 
catalogue of the Morse Collection of Jap- 
anese Pottery, owned by the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. The collection, as is 
well known, was made by Professor Ed- 
ward S. Morse, and this gentleman has 
now crowned his work by compiling a 
catalogue which is in every respect worthy 
of the collection. The latter is unique 
among the collections of Japanese Pottery 
by reason of its completeness, represent- 
ing an effort to secure not only the work 
of every known family ’of potters, but of 
all the branches of each family and their 
collateral branches; a record of the art 
that shall be, so far as possible, compre- 
hensive and exact. The catalogue has 
similar characteristics. It embodies a 
vast deal of research, collated with. ex- 
treme care, and set forth with a lucidity 
that is remarkable, considering the com- 
plexity of the subject. The illustrations in- 
clude forty plates, each of a separate show- 
case, and twenty-eight displaying special 
groups of objects; all photogravures of 
superb quality, which convey an excel- 
lent idea of the character and texture 
of the pieces. But this magnificent vol- 
ume is much more than a record. It 1s 
also a treatise on connoisseurship, and will 
undoubtedly attain the dignity of becom- 
ing recognized as a classic in the field 
which it covers with so __ scientific 
thoroughness. 
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The World of Finance 


HE stock-market has drifted into a 

i rut of “ professionalism,” which 

means apathy on the part of the 
speculative community at large and price- 
fluctuations of no great importance or 
significance. It is obvious to all who will 
iake the trouble to think for a moment 
that an aggressive bull campaign is utter- 
ly out of the question at a time like the 
present, when the stock-market is con- 
fronted by the uncertainties attending the 
crops, Which must extend well into July, 
by various possibilities in the money- 
market, and by the strike of the anthra- 
cite miners, which may or may not spread 
to the bituminous workers. On the other 
hand, general business conditions continue 
good, and there does not appear in sight 
anything to shake the confidence of the 
financial syndicates in the ultimate im- 
provement of the securities markets, while 
the rank and file of investors throughout 
the breadth and length of the land are 
making the most of their legitimate busi- 
ness, and see no reason to disturb their 
investments. In other words, since there 
is no obvious inducement either to buy or 
to sell stocks just now, we are experien- 
cing once more the curious sort of specu- 
lative deadlock which prevailed so long 
last fall and winter. Such trading as 
there is comes from the _ professional 
speculators, either on the floor of the Ex- 
change or in a few commission-houses. 
From time to time there are bursts of 
liquidation which encourage the _profes- 
sionals to work aggressively on the bear 
side. But the liquidation ceases, and ef- 
forts to buy back the stocks sold short 
find such a scarcity that rallies follow, 
and the fickle professional, regarding only 
technical market conditions, shifts his po- 
sition. It must be admitted, however, 
that the strength of the market is, on the 
whole, more stubborn than its weakness, 
for the price-movements are slight, and 
news that in former times would have led 
to sharp breaks nowadays cause but un- 
important recessions, saving perhaps in 
the case of a few specialties which, hav- 
ing risen to absurd levels by means of 
flagrant manipulations, sustain substan- 
tial declines whenever the manipulative 
process is discontinued. There are, in- 
deed, not lacking bears with a fondness 
for epigram who assert that the weakness 
of the market lies in its strength, for there 
is no wisdom in gainsaying that many 
stocks owe their firmness to artificial con- 
ditions rather than to actual value or 
inherent strength. 

The money- market has ruled easier. 
There has been a heavy contraction in 
loans, due partly to the liquidation of 
stock-market accounts, but chiefly to the 
expedient adopted by syndicates of re- 
ducing their obligations to the local banks 
and contracting new ones abroad. Inter- 
ests whose necessities by reason of under- 
writing operations and other commitments 
have obliged them to carry large blocks 
of securities for months have found it 
easier to borrow in Europe than to pay 
the high rates of money which prevailed 
in New York a fortnight ago. They are 
confronted by the alternative of paying 
back their loans to Europe with gold or 
with corn. By the time their loans fall 
due they will know which it is to be, and 
the stock - market will act accordingly. 
They ‘are certainly reckoning on at least 
normal crops. Another crop failure there- 
fore-must work a very severe disturbance 
to the securities markets, not only because 
the syndicates would be forced to dispose 
of their huge holdings as best they could, 
but because by affecting earnings it must 
affect actual values of railroad stocks, 
and indeed the entire structure of our 
industry and commerce. The vast strides 
that we have taken in the past four years 
as a “ world power,” politically as well as 
industrially, have made many forget that 
the United States to-day remains essen- 
tially an agricultural nation. It is our 
foodstuffs that count the most in our 
foreign trade. The last weekly crop re- 
port of the government shows that con- 
ditions have been better since the issue 
of the monthly report of May 1. 

Sterling exchange, notwithstanding the 
laxity in the local money-market, is easier 
at this writing, though it was fair to 
assume that the cessation of the making 
of sterling loans would have caused a 
decided recovery in the rates of exchange. 
\ recovery was, indeed, noted, but it was 
checked before the gold- shipping point was 
reached, owing apparently to nothing else 
than the purchases of stocks in this mar- 
ket by London, which have been going on 
for a fortnight. The selling of bills of 
exchange against these purchases caused 
the easier tendency of sterling exchange. 

At the same time currency has been 
shipped from the West to this city, and 
sold exports, which but for the stock-mar- 
ket necessities of the financial syndicates 
would have begun before this, cannot be 
very far off. 

The strike of the anthracite-coal miners 
has been.a failure from the first in that 
it did not arouse public sympathy. In- 
deed, the lack of interest taken by the 
public at large, as by Wall Street, is really 
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Bills of Exchange bought 


Letters and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


to Europe and South Africa, 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


2 tions made. International 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


ZNTION IS CALL = TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
3 to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
‘Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 


CTION 7. HAMILTON 
TERR. ACE PAVING AND LAYING CROss- 
V ALKS from the north side of 141st Street to the 
pit side of 144th Street. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 2, 1902. 
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Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Gauze Weights. 
Silk, Cotton, Lisle Thread, Merino, Silk and Wool 
and All Wool. 

Best English, French and Swiss Manufacture. 
Linen Mesh Underwear 
for Men, Women and Children. 


Hosiery. 
Ladies’ Embroidered Hose 


in Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk 
Also Lace Inserted Effects. 
All the leading evening shades 
in Plain and Open work Silk Hose. 
Men’s Half Hose. 


Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk, 
Plain Colors, Fancy Stripes, Embroidered Fronts, 
and open work. 


Golf Hose. 


Broadway A 19H bt. 


NEW YORK. 











Have You Seen 


Harper’s Magazine 


For JUNE? 





2000 Revolutions a Minute ! F A N $1.50 


Measurement 10 inches. 
Throws air equal to any $15 elec- 


RUNS BY WATER 
Requires but 10 lbs. water pressure. 
Can be connected in any room or 

to any spigot. 
Fed by ;', inch Hole 
Descriptive Circular free on request. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Delaware Rubber Co., 631 Market St..Philadelphia,Pa. 








ae TENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of ‘May 3 
to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL Be A NTS in the BOROUGII 


CTION 11. MOUNT HOPE 
ATING, GRADING, CURB- 

NG, LAYING CROSSWALKS 
AND FE NCING, from Anthony Avenue to Jerome 
Avenue. 









EDWARD M. ew T, Comptroller. 
_City of New Y York, May 2, 


Aq ane TION IS CAL S ED TO THE ADVE R 
SEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 7 
to OO 1902, of the Bbc ni ation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for OPEN - 
ING AND AC ‘QUIRING TITLE to the following- 
ne ee street in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
H WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 177TH 
st RE ET OPENING, from Sedgwick Avenue to the 
United States bulkhead line of the Harlem River. 
Confirmed March 28, 1902; entered May 6, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City ‘of New York, May 6, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 8 
to 21, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering eo the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments nnd f Arrears of assessment for OPEN 
ING AND & CQU IRING TITLE to the following 
named pil the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
23D WARD, SECTION 11. ANNA PLACE 
OPENING, from Brook Avenue to Webster A venue. 
Confirmed April 29, 1902; — red May 6, 1902. 
24TH WARD, SECTION 12. PARK VIEW 
TERRACE OPENING, from East 196th Street to 
Morris Avenue. Confirmed April 29, 1902; entered 


May 6. cee 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 6, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 10 
to 23, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL Ea EMENTS inthe BOROUGH OF 
“ pl BRON 
3D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTIONS 10 AND 
iL STEBBINS AVE oe PA VING, from Boston 
Road to W ay Avenue. 
VARD M. “GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of sine Y ork, May 9, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
10 to 23,1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the on na for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arre of assessment 
for LOCAL IM the MEN TSi in a the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTA 

12TH WARD, SEC’ TION 7% AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FENCING, west side, from 139th Street 
to 140th Street; 140TH STREET FENCING, south 
side, from Amsterdam Avenue to Hamilton Pl: aCe; 
HAMILTON PLACE FENCING, east side, from 
139th Street to 140th Street; and 139TH STREET 
FENCING, north side, from Amsterdam Avenue 
to Hamilton Place. 

EI Ww ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 9, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
fpenetamnoete and Arrears of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following- 
pomes anaes in the BOROUGH OF MANHAT- 


¥. 
to TH WARD, TION 7%. HAMILTON 
TERRACE OPENI G, from West 141st Street 
to West 144th a. Confirmed May 2, 1902; en- 
tered May +> 1902 
DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of me. York, May 13, 1902. 









ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection: of 
Assessments and Arrears of pearenenens for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQU IRING T the follow 
named street in the BOROU GH OF t HE BRON) 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. ROGERS PLAC E 
OPENING, from Dawson Street to East 165th 
Street. Confirmed October 25, 1901; entered May 


12, 1902. 
EDWARD M. on T, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 13, 1902 









a NTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

ISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 17 
‘“ 31, 1902, of the confirm? ation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND: 

IST WARD. MYRTLE AVENUE FLAG 
GING, CURBING, AND ba UTTERING, at the 
Northwest corner of Broadw 

EDWARD M. GROU T, Comptroller. 

City of New York, May 16, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE pag bang 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board - 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 


for LOCAL = EMENTS inthe BOROUGH 


OF RICHMON 
1ST WARD. LOW RRACE REGULAT- 
RBING, FLAGGING, 


TE 
ING, GRADING. CUR 
LAYING  CROSSW AL KS, PAVING, AND 
—. TERING, from Han nilton Avenue to Fort 


Place. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 2, 1902. 


Protection at Night 


Every owner or manager likes to 
know that his factory or store is 


Secure at night from fire 
Waggoner 
Watchman 








Clock ~- - 


is not only a perfect protection, but 


Reduces Insurance Rate 
Simple, reliable, cannot be manipulat- 
ed, and can be adapted to any business. 

Our Catalogue tells how. 
THE WAGGONER WATCHMAN CLOCK CO. 
89 Campau St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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remarkable. The daily press has printed 
a few paragraphs about the progress of 
the strike itself, and many columns about 
the raising of prices by the retail dealers. 
It is safe to say that, failing to read 
harrowing descriptions of starvation and 
misery among the miners and long lists 
of just grievances against the mine-own 
ers, the average man feels indignation not 
against ruthless employers, but at being 
compelled to pay more for his fuel sup- 
plies, or, in the case of the large con- 
sumer, at the inconvenience to which = 
may be put in obtaining his needed quoti 
of coal. The fatal weakness of the miners’ 
cause has been the lack of such reasons 
as seem good and suflicient to the layman, 
whose sympathies on principle are apt to 
be on the side of the wage-earner and 
against the corporations. 

From such facts as are accessible it 
would seem as if the strike were due to 
the demands of the laborers, or unskilled 
class, on the miners, or skilled class, who 
are the employers of the laborers. The 
marked reluctance with which the clearer- 
sighted leaders bowed to the will of the 
scanty majority at the Hazleton con- 
ference clearly indicates that the strike 
is not a wise step. The threat that all 
the soft-coal miners east of the Rockies 
would be asked to join their brethren in 
the anthracite regions has not been taken 
seriously either by Wall Street or by the 
bituminous operators. In the first place, 
the soft-coal miners are working ‘under 
a contract or agreement in force until 
April 1 of next year. The wilful violation 
of the miners’ pledges, such as a “ sympa 
thetic” strike would entail, would show 
once for all the uselessness of such agree- 
ments between capital and organized labor. 
The soft-coal miners would in the end be 
the chief sufferers. There is, moreover, 
the fact to consider that the injury done 
to the most important manufacturing in 
dustries in the country would be enormous, 
and by affecting millions of wage-earners 
employed in manufacturing plants, would 
probably prove a boomerang to the an- 
thracite miners, so far as public sym- 
pathy is concerned. 

The financial community was treated to 
all manner of alarming predictions in 
connection with the alleged beginning of 
hostilities between Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Gould interests. There is no doubt 
that the so-called Gould plans in the East 
have been calculated to cause some con- 
cern among those who wish no disturbance 
in the trunk-line situation. The acquisi- 
tion of the control of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie, the West Virginia Central, the 
Western Maryland, etc., by the interests 
long controlling the Wabash system means, 
of course, practically a new trunk line, 
which in turn means all manner of things, 
according to the individual temperament 
of the prophet. It is to be borne in mind 
that the roads acquired had long been in 
existence, and that the only new building 
contemplated consists of a short connect- 
ing-link here and there. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is not vitally affected by 
the plans of the so-called Gould syndicate 
--or syndicates, for there appear to be 
several. It has something to defend. of 
course, but the fact that the harmonious 
operation of the various railroads under 
Gould direction is an assured fact need 
not greatly disturb investors in Penn- 
sylvania Railroad securities. It may, in- 
deed, be doubted whether the price paid 
by the Gould syndicates will permit of 
much profit, if anything like aggressive 
competition against the “ Pennsy” is 
deemed necessary. That the management 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad should think 
that the severance of its business relations 
with the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany can check for a moment the Gould 
plans is scarcely credible. It is more 
likely that during the next few months 
the Western Union and the Pennsylvania 
will, in the parlance of the prize-ring, 
“spar for an opening,” each trying to se- 
eure the best terms possible from the 
other, since theirs is but a difference of 
price for certain work and privileges. 
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Martinique as It Was 


AFCADIO HEARN, whose two years’ 
L experience in the French West 
Indies gives the best description of 
Martinique—its scenery, people, and cus- 
toms—to be found in the English language, 
was born in the Ionian Islands in 1850, 
and is of Irish and Greek extraction. For 
many years he was a resident of New Or- 
leans, and later of New York. He is now 
living in Japan. Mr. Hearn is a master 
of descriptive writing. In his two years 
in the French West Indies he reproduces 
with singular fidelity the charm and pic- 
turesqueness and color of the little town 
of St. Pierre with its “ fantastic, aston- 
ishing population—a population of the 
Arabian Nights. Perhaps the most novel 
impression of all is that produced by the 
singularity and brilliancy of certain of 
the women’s costumes... They offer beau- 
tiful audacities of color contrast.” 
Mr. Hearn’s description of Mont Pelée 
is particularly impressive in the light of 
recent events. 
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| WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 








For Health, Pleasure and Business, Ride 


Improved 


)BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 








Crescent 


“@ME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is tcwyaie on 
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BUTTON 
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Lies flat to the leg—never 

Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
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HESE magnificent steamships, upon which 

a half-million dollars have just been ex- 

pended in new furnishings and luxurious 
accommodations, will open this season, sailing 
from Buffalo June 14th and from Chicago June 
18th, making two trips each week, stopping at 
‘Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Harbor 
Springs and Milwaukee. A tour through the 
grandest fresh water seas in the world in these 
superb floating palaces offers the most de- 
lightful vacation trip in America. Equipment, 
cuisine and. general service not surpassed on 
any ships afloat. 


Leaving Buffalo Tuesday and Saturday. 
Leaving Chicago’Wednesday and Saturday. 


For full information apply to 
W.M. LOWRIE, Gen’! Passenger Agent 
1416 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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